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A TREATISE ON MILCH COWS, 

Whereby the quality and quantity of Milk which any Cow will give may be accurately deter 
mined, hy observing Natural Marks or External ludicatlons alone ; the length of time sli« 
will continwe to give Milk j &o. iie. By M.Fhancis Gcenon, of Llboitrne, Finance. Trans, 
lated for ThB Farmers' Library,by N. P. Thist, Esq. with Introductory Remarks and Obser. 
vatlons on THE COW AND THE MIRY, by J- S. Shiknek, Editor of The Farmers' Library 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
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FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

1 NATIONAL TRIBUTE OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT I 

M. GUENON, 

FOR HIS VALUABLE DISCOVERY WITH REGAHD TO 

MILCH COWS. 

PENSION OF THEEE THOUSAND FRAKCS A YEAR TO THE ADTiiOR. 



PiUiB 



', 1848. 



MES3119. Greeley & Mel 

The Nalioiittl Assembly's Commiltee on Agricullure liavB unanimously voteJ lo confer ( 

on M. GuENOH a pension of three thousand francs a joar, in consideration of his diseoveiy ) 

of an infallible meltioil for dclermining the capacilies nf milch cons. This otelhod la 

same as has become so generally known and appreciated throughout (ho United States, < 

( through the medium of that excellent little work published by you containing a translation of ) 

I M. Guen 

] the report (which will soon be presented to Cbe Assembly, and no doubt ( 
mitj), say that the method has been suijected to the most thorough tc 

exist as lo its infallibility ; by following the directions of M. Guenon, aa J 
se, any one can tell with certainty whether a cow is a good milker, 
here need be no doubt as lo the profit of ra 
n the purchasi 



dopted with u. 
( and that no doubt cr 

down in the tr 
( whether a young heifer will becnmi 

31) animal, and no chance of bi 



ler may select among his young calves those that will give abundance of milk when ti 
■aised, and dispose of the rest at once for the shambles. No breeder of cattie need 
( told of the immense advantages which such a guide confers. 

The commiltee say that a discovery of this nature, which adds so largely lo ihe actual ) 
'orth of the country, ts pre-eminently deserving of a national acknowledgment, and they ai 
) cordlngly propose that the Kepublic confer upon M. Gttehon' the pension of three thousand ( 
) francs as a testimony of the estimation in which it holds his services as a public benefactor. 
Against saoh an appropriation of the public money thera can be no objectioi). How much ( 
more rational it is that pensions and honors should be bestowed upon those who, by valuable ( 
scientific discoveries, by improvements in agricullure and manufactures, render themsolve 
c permanently useful to the world, than upon cheating politicians and successful soldiers. 

Yours respectfully, (3. A. 0. 
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Ri;PORT. 



REPORT TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. < 

The congieas had just expressed a wish that " Guenon's Theory of the Milk-giving Prop- ) 

ertim of Coins" published some yeare since, should be ihoroUEhly examined and reported on 1 

) when M. Guenon himself arrived in Paris. CaKecJ here on business uf a prtvnle nature, he ( 

) readily set aside eierytbing to place himself at tlie disposal of your honorable body. f 

Rer many ilisappointmenls, he came to ask of you a public expression of your approba- J 

) lion, and of the country, an exhibition of national gratitude for a discovery surrendered J 

J without reserve lo the common good, when he might have kept his secret to himself, with ( 

ts certain emoluments. S 

A just love of celebrity, perhaps even the vague hope of a recompense proportioned lo the ( 

lervice he had rendered the country, brought him to jour bar, and placed him under your > 

I patronage. ) 

It was immediately decided that a committee should accompMiy him fo some dairy, and ( 

} there apply and demonstrate the principles he has promulgated. If a decisive tost confirmed > 

lat you were led to expect, it became you, gentlemen, to give from this spot- — the groat J 

) centre of knowledge — a striking consecration, too long desired, of Mr. Guenon's Bingular ) 

( discovery. J 

The former exerciseB an art essentially practical, and will not reject an obviously useful ( 

J processs l>eeau3e he may not appear lo understand it His science is that of facts, wliich ) 

( he studies with a view lo their application. S 

In obedience lo your call, forty or fifiy members of Ihe congress assembled on the 30th of J 

) March, to enter upon the investigation tliat you had ordered. At the head of your com- > 

le were two of your presidents^ — ^M. Fouquier d'Herroul, known for his eminent services ( 

) as chairman of the committee on cattle, and M. Dupin, who is always te be found at his post ? 

( where the national interest is concerned. Other distinguished agriculturists were upon the } 

nillee, and the intelligent and ingenious man on whose account this meeting was held, J 

) and for whom Ihe investigation was to lie decisive, accompanied it, with a calm confidence ? 

ierived from the hope of an impartial decision and a deep conviction of his rights. J 

Arrived al the dairy, thirteen cows were offered for inspection ; — J 

a Cotenlines,* thorough-bred. ? 

1 Cotentine, half-blood. J 

6 Normans, more or less crossed. ( 

1 Swiss. j 

3 of Flemish and Durham blood. S 

Before proceeding to the proo£ Mr. Guenon cailed our attention to the feet that he eicep- J 

) tional manner in which the Parisian cows were fed, might produce same abnn ma esulls ) 

\ This was considered a sufficient reason fo allow a latitude of one or two pints to h s es male J 

) instead of anticipating the exact results which he claims under ordinary circums an es. ( 

s soon as a cow was brought out, the amount of milk which she gave for two or h ee > 

(s after calving, was privately made known lo the commillee, and immedia e pu down ( 

riling. Mr. Guenon was then called upon to examina the revealing signs, a d w ou ) 

( being allowed to touch the cow, gave his estimate, which was likewise set down. The amount > 

\ of milk furnirfied by the cows submitted for examination, varied from fourteen lo twenty-four ( 

\ pnlB. ) 

In eleven of the cases, the estimate of Guenon proved ta be correct, and there was some J 

/ uncertainty about another cow recently purchased, that had been sick since slie was bought. ( 

* So called from Cotentin, a district of country from lower Normandy. ( 
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I FinaUy, upon ths Anglo-Flemish cow there appeared n notable difference lictwecn the rather / 

/ precipitate estimate of Mr. Guenon, who calculated her yield at Hftecn pint^, and her knovrn S 

J yield, which was twenty-two pints; but Ihla miatake had been corrected beforehand, by one ( 

( of our most intelligent colleagtiea — M, Coliot — who has been applying Mr. Guenon's theory > 

S for several years past, and who had at first sight estimated the yield of the Anglo-Flemish J 

J cow at twenty pints, a near approjinialion to the truth. So that we may say in this case, ( 

i that Mr. Guenon, and not Mb method, was at fault: ! 

} On most of the animals inspected, Mr. Guenon pointed out to the audience the revealing { 

S signs upon which his system is founded, and referring to the printed treatise before us, showed ? 

( the relation of the principle to the results. He took care only (in view of the eicess of feed f 

J given to cows in the Paris dairy) to add a certain amount to the normal valuation given in his ( 

J book ; for the treatise of Mr. Guenon supposes the cows placed in ordinoiy circumstances on i 

( proper pasture. ) 

) As to the length of Ume that cows continue to give milk afler going to the bull, M. Gue- J 

J non's replies were, with a single exception, in conformity with the facts and his estimates of ) 

( the butyraCeous qualities of tiie milk were equally correct. J 

S The results were altogether coneluHve: Ihey confirmed those already obtained in the < 

) presence of several agricultural Bocietiea, and particularly that were published after 348 trials, J 

J twenty months ago, by the Central Agricultural Society of the Lower Seine, whose president S 

5 — M. Demoy — has a scat in (his congress, and made one of your committee. < 

( Several of your colleagues, and the reporter among them, haa studied with more or less ) 

) care the printed treatise, and acknowledged its general correctneaa; and one of ihem — M. J 

J Deffez (of Nerac) — wha,under more favorable circumstances, and with the guidance of the ? 

( author himself, had been enabled lo study the theory practically, with stables and cattle fairs ) 

5 of the south, gave his estimate of the cows presentee! for trial, and these BStimales, invariably < 

) in accordance with those of Mr. Guenon, proved the almost mathematical exactness of the ( 

I principles upon which this singular and valuable system is based. > 

It is known that it is founded on the arrangement or disposition of Ihe hair, in a space com- { 

' mendng at the upper extremity of tha vulva, and descending to the roots of the teats, wind- ? 

IS it descends, covering the inner and hind parts of tiie thighs. It is from Ihe arrangement ) 

! of the hair in this space that the deductions ore drawn as to Ihe quantity, duration, and C 

' quality of the milh. / 

What are the mysterious relations existing between these eslemal characters and the milk- J 

I producing organs? The author endeavors to explain, but his explanations only serve to jus- i 

tify the appeals that you have made on this body to tha investigations of sdence. ) 

The result would seem to be, Irom what precedes, that the application of Guenon's sys- i 

em can be made everywhere with the greatest fecilily, after reading bis book ; but it is dne C 

o truth to say that this is not the fact ; that considerable difficulties are in the way of thosB ) 

ffho wish to turn it to account, and that some sagacity and perseverance are necessary to J 

master it completely. ( 

.\n honorable member who has your entire confidence, assures us Ihat in his department ) 

where the system is generally applied, the numl>er of bad milkers is diminishing in a striking { 

lanner, and that at the expense of surrounding departments, where their owners are compelled ( 

J seek toes enlightened purchasers; and our president himself— -the duke of Decaies — has ) 

1 Stated that Guenon's method was being adopted with ^gnal benefit in the southwest. ( 

Admitted by our most learned veterinarics of the Royal College of Alfort and elsewhere, ) 

Encouraged by the government, confirmed by a thousand proofs, and sanctioned by your sp- } 

proval, the discovery of Mr. Guenon may now be considered as having reached the dignilr of ( 

lence. It applies alike to males and females — to calves and full-grown animals; and ) 
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n this bat fact we moke this fruitful deduclioii: Hereafter the farmer need rear nimi but J 
) sueh cahes aa will mole good milkers, handing ocer to the buteker those that will not. \ 

Thus in a short time the daily production of milk in France may be increased by several 

\ millions of pints dally. Nor is tliiH all. The abundance and quality of milk in the dams 

uust contribute largely to the improvement of the progeny. 

Mr. Guenon should leceive a national remuneration, and be engageiJ (o deliver lectures in 

) the diSerent Veteriiiai^, Agricultural, and Normal schools of the kingdom, and in tho prus- 

of such EocielieB ns may call tbr him. These nonld be the speediest and best means of 

< spreading tiie knowledge of this discovery, and It will no doubt be adniittcd that wo can not 

! in too great hasie lo repair the lime lost in ricliculc, doubt, or inditTerence — the incvtlabte ) 
{ preface to all undertakings beneGcial to humanily. 

E. BAnniEB, 
Chairman nf the Committee. 

S^° This edition lias also been improved by the addition of an i 
\ interesting essay on Spaying M'tkh Cows, with tbe mode of operation. 
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PREFACE 

BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 



Although tliat poi-lion of the matter, here ofTerea to Amet^ean farmcrB, ^htcli Was translated 
for and originally published b the Farmers' LiBE:knT, might well be considered aeworthlhe 
price of this volume, the Publishers have desired to render the work more acceptable and ns 
by the addition of brief Introdactory Sketches, descriplivo of various Hacea of Cattle, na well as 
of Dairy Management, and of sonie of the Diaeasefl W whieh Coat and Calnes are partioolarly 
liable. 

Most of lliese additions have been derived from CHiMDERS's Infohhation ron tHE People; 
selected for the reason that, while they are deemed by the American Editor to be, genetally, judi- 
cious and prolonnd, the style is so plain and practical that "he who rons may read" and nnder- 
Biand them. Remarks have been added by the Editor of the pARMEtia' Libriri, where it was 
supposed they might be needed to adapt the work more perfectly to the use of American 

It has been truly obserred that the most remarkable of all the changes and meliomtioos eSbcted 
in cattle by tho potent infloenoe of domestication, the most marked improvement has been ii 
capacity of Hie Com for giving milh. How moch may not that capacity be enhanced now, by ' 
close BtteDtion lo tlie milk-bearing signs or " eaenteheons" so minutely described byM, Gti>:NOi 

By Boleeting for breeding etock, from generation to generation, such only as display these inf 
liblc indications, and condemning to the knife all that are devoid of lhem~snppoains the aysle 

what la to prevent the establishment of a race as uniform and remarkable for excellence at t 
pail as the Dcsoa Ox is for the yoke, or the conraer of high-bred eastern extraction for tho torf J 
and that, too, without recurrence to importation — seeing that, among our " country cowa," ind 

ve been found equal, in yield of miit and butter, to any to be traced in the Herd-Book ?— i 
;e the Cream-pot Breed, built up hy Col. jAcquES, of Charlestown, Maaa. whose ealvea 
bespoken at 6100 ; the celebrated middle-sized Oak'a Cow, of Danvors, that ^ve, on evidence 
iflfaclory to the Mass, Ag. Society, 4B4 pounds of batter from the Sih of April to the S5th of Sep- 

and, more recently, the wonderful Prize Cow, Kaatskill, property of Mr. Dusai 
of Blilhcwood. New-York, which received the priae of the New-York Slate Agricultural Soc 
It Ponghtoepsie, in 1344, on saliafactory evidence that elie " yielded, when kept on grass i 
« of milk per day, and that, from the milk given by her in two daya, ej pounds of b' 
were mads— being at ibo rate of aaj ponnda per week," 

When such cases turn np by chance, why, we repeat, may not a Breed of deep milkers h 
tablished aad relied upon as confidendy bb it is known that " like produces like" 1 After all, 
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mony, to all ni 
prodoco imd el 



wlhei 



or out of (he way, llian Ihal: oilier secret! 

Observe tlio effect, in lliess respects, 
which mark the different sexes, but tbo i 
the horae, the bull, the hog, and the goat 



has been made, and proclaimed, on the ground of repealed trials and teati- 
conoluaive, wliat is there in the theory that lactiferons seoretionB should 

ns and faculties are known to produce not only marke* 
Brccptiblo, and, for the most part, offenBive cS''"''"' 
lOt only in the external diSbrences ef color and shnpc, 
I less striking eHecta produced by early emsBcnlation of 
Hence, it is only "iflwere liiingry," says the Psalm- 



ist, "I will eat the flesh of balls, and diinkthe blood of gnats." 

The famoQs Tuscany Ox, so celebrated for strength, activity, and endursnee, and which Com- 
modore Jones, in one of his letters aildressed from the Meditermneaa to Mr. SiciNNER, says will 
trnTol 22 miles a day, with heavy loads of ship timber, is, all over, of uniform light grey cobr ; bm 
leave him nuabiidged of his foil sexnal proportions, and tlie effect is sure to be exhibited in the 
black color and grsat enlargement cfiheneclc, and surly forehead. Is it, then, we repeat, extra- 
ordinary or incredible that the milky soctelions of the Cow should produce, m the region where 
that process is carried on, and where her oharaoteriatic excellence lies, efTecta not more viable or 
stiiking than are produced on the sise, color and growth of the hair, on the ahoDlders, neck pnd 
head of the bull ? Are the external signs — the difference in the growth and curl of the hair, con- 
Btitnting the " escutcheons," and the scurf or dandrof thrown out on the skia, as described in this 
book— any more remarkable or strange ia tne one case than the olberl But — "all ihingsare 
strange" — until they artfound out I 
NofYorKliirch.'iSAt. 
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REMARKS 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE COW 

THE DAIRY : 

INTRODUCTORY TO GUENON'S TREATISE 

ON MILCH COWS. 



THE COW AND THE DAIRY. 

Nest lo the horse, the COW is justly valued as the most useful animal which 
man has been able to domesticate and retain permanentlj' in his service. The 
Ox tribe, of which it is the female, belongs to ine order Ruminantia, in the class 
Mammalia ; these terms implying that the animals runimate or cliew their food 
a. second time, and have mammfe or teats with which they suckle their young. — 
In the Ox tribe there are differeut genera and species, all more or less differing 
from each other. 

The Wild Breed, from being untamable, can only be kept withm walls or good 
fences; consequently, veiy few of them are now lo be met with, except in the 
parks of some English gentlemen,' who keep them for ornament and as a curiosity. 
Their color is invariably of a creamy white ; muzzle black ; the whole of the in- 
side of the ear, and about one-third of the outside from the tip downward, red ; 
horn white, with black lips very fine, and bent upward ; some of the Eulls have 
a Ihin upright mane, about foar or fire inches long. The weight of the Oxen is 
from 450 to 5oO lbs. and the Cows from 280 to 450 lbs. The beef is finely mar- 
bled and of excellent flavor. 

Of the Domesticated Ox, ike varieties from the effect of cultivation are now 
very numerous. The Ox, in one or other of its genera, and for the sake of ijs la- 
bor as a beast of draught, its flesh, or the milk of its female, has been domesti- 
cated and carefully reared from the earliest times — in some coimtries having been 
raised to the rank of a divinity, or, at least, held as an object of extreme venera- 

The domesticated species of Osen is, in all its varieties, materially altered 
from its wild parentage. Influenced by climate, peculiar feeding, and training in 
a state of sub3ection, its bony structure is diminished ia bulk arid power, its fero- 
city tamed, and its Iraclability greatly improved. Our observations will refer 
chiefly to the Cow, on which verv great changes have been effected by domesti- 
cation : the most remarkable of these alterations has been in the capacity for giv- 
ingmilh In awildstate, the udder is small, and shrinks into an insignificant com- 
pass when the duty of suckling is over ; but when domesticated for the sake of 
Us milk, and that liquid is drawn copiously from it by artificial means, the lacte- 
al or milk-secreting vessels enlarge, and the udder expands, so as to become a 
prominent feature m the animal. In this manner, by constant exercise, the econ- 
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omy of the cultivaled species of Cows has heen perrnanenlly altered, and render- 
ed suitable to the demands which are constanllj' made on it. Yet it is important 
to remark ihat those mLlk-yielding powers are not equal in the ditferent varieties 
or breeds of Cows. Some breeds, from the influence of eircumstancea, give a 
large quantity of mill, hut of a thin or poor quality, while others yielil less milk, 
but of a good or rich quality. Whether, then, the cow-keeper wish quantity/ or 
quality, is the question for him to solve in malting a selection of slock. In gen- 
eral, near larg« towns, where the demand for milk is considerable, the object of 
dairymen is to keep Cows which will give a large quantity of milk, no matter of 
what sort. Private families in the country are usually more regardful of the 
quality of the ariicle ; they wish a little milk which is good, some fine cream, 
and perhaps, also, some sweet butter and cheese ; and on that account are more 
careful in the choice of their Cows. For those who go for mere quantity, and 

Jet have some honest scruples left about resorting to the pump, the old fasHioned, 
arge i'ramed, big boned Holderuess would do best ; while for cream only, for 
family use, no breed can c6mpare, in color and richness of milk, with the ewe- 
necked, deer-looking, ragged-boned Alderaey. This breed may be seen at Ro&- 
well House, residence of Mr. Coll, Paterson, New-Jersey. The following is a 
list of breeds which may aid the selection of Cows in these different respects : 

BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

The breeds of caltle vary in diSerent districts, from the small hardy varietiesi 
of the north Highlands, to the bulky and handsome breeds of the southern parts 
of England. It has been customary to classify t!ie whole according to the com- 
parative length of the horns — as the Long-Homed, Short-Homed, Middle-Homed, 
Crumpled-Horned, and Hornless or Polled breeds. Btsides these, iliere are many 
intermixed breeds. The Middle-Horned Cows, which are found in the north of 
Devon, the east of Sussex, Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire, in England, are 
among the most valuable and beautiful varieties of the animal. 

Whatever be the breed, there ate certain conformations which are indispensa- 
ble lo the thriving, valuable Ox or Cow. If there is one part of the frame, the 
form of which, more than of any other, renders the animal valuable, it is the 
chest. 'There must be room enough I'or the heart to beat and the lungs to play, 
or sufficient Wood for the purposes of nutriment and strength will not be circu- 
lated ; nor will it ihorouglily undergo that vital change which is essential to the 
proper discharge of every iunction. We look, tlierefbre, first of all, to (he wide 
and deep girth about the heart and lungs. We must have both : the proportion 
in which the one or the other may preponderate will depend on the service we 
require from the animal ; we can excuse a slight degree of flamess of the sides, 
for he will be lighter in the forehand, and more active ; but the grazier must 
have width as well as depth. And not only about the heart and lungs, but over 
the whole of the ribs, must we have both length and roundness ; the hooped as 
well as the deep barrel is essential ; there must be room for the capacious 
paunch — room for the materials from which the blood is to be provided. The 
beast should also he ribbed home ; there should be little space between the ribs 
and the hips. This seems to be indispensable in the Ox, as it regards a good 
healthy constitution and a propensity to fatten ; but a largeness and drooping of 
the belly, notwithstanding that the symmetry of the animal is not improved, are 
considered advantageous in the Cow,l>ecause room is thus left for the udder ; and 
if these qualities are accompanied by swelling milk veins, her value in the dairy 
is generally increased. This roundness and depth of the barrel, however, ate 
most advantageous in proportion as found behind the point of the elbow, more 
than between the shoulders and legs ; or low down between the legs, rather than 
upward toward the withers ; for the heaviness before, and the comparative bulk 
01 the coarser parts of the animal, are thus diminished, which is always a very 
great consideration. The loios should be wide. Of this there can be no doubt, 
for they are the prime parts ; they should seem to extend far along the back ; and 
although the belly should not hacg down, the flanks should be round and deep. 
Of the hips, it is superfluous to say that, without being ragged, they should be 
large ; lound rather than wide, and presenting, when handled, plenty of tQUscle 
and fat. The thighs should be full and long, close together when viewed from 
behind, and the farther down they continue close the better. The legs may oc- 
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casionally vary in length according to the destination of the animal ; but short- 
ness is agood general rule, for there is an almost inseparable connection between 
length of leg and lightness of carcass, and shortness of leg and propensity to fat- 
ten. The bones of the legs (and they are taken as a sample of the bony structure 
of the frame generally) should be small, but not too small — small enough for the 
well-known acconlpaniment, a propensity to fatten — small enough to please the 
consumer ; but not so small as to indicate delicacy of constitution and liability to 
disease. Lastly, the hide — the moat important thing of all— should be thin, but 
not so thin as to indicate that the animal can endure no hardship ; movable, mel- 
low, but not too loose, and particularly well covered with fine and soft hair. 

Of the various breeds and cross-breeds of Cows now in use, there are a few 
which enjoy the best reputation. We may name, for example, \he Old Yorkshire 
Stock, a cross between the Teeswater and Holdcmess breed ; the Long-Homed 
or Iiancmhire breed ; the Short-Horned or Dutch breed ; the Middle-Homed 
breeds of Devonshire, Sussex, and Hereford ; the Ayrshire breed ; the Alderney 
breed, &c. Some of these merit particular atteittion. We should first point to 
the 

Devonshire Cow.— The Devonshire is a handsome breed of cattle, well set up- 
on their legs, straight along the back, small muzzle, generailj' red in color, and, 
both as Oxen and Cows, they feed well at an early age. The Cow is much 
" than the Bull, but roomy for breeding, and is distinguished for her clear. 



1 eye, and general loveliness and nearness of fealur 
tures of Korth Devon, the Cow yields a rich quality of milk, and in reasonable 




■abundance. The North Deron breed prevails in some parts of Somersetshire, 
and has been introduced into other ijuarters of the country, but is not considered 
suitable in situations greatly dilfering from its native county as respects climate 
and herbage. 

Incomparably the best herd of Devons in this, if not in any country, is the 
large one of Geoege Patieeson, Esq. near Sykesville, Md. Its excellence has 
been established and maintained by frequent importations of the best Bulls to be 
had in England, without limit as to cost, and by invariably good heep : The 
signs of genuineness and of excellence in the Devon are the absence, as near as 
possible, of white in any part, and a yelloia, not dark skin showing itself around 
the eje and muzzle. The winner of successive prizes for best cheeses at the 
American Institute lately observed that he considered the Devon decidedly the 
best breed of cattle for the general purposes of New-England ; while for his pur- 
pose exclusively, milk and cheese, he preferred a large infusion of Short-Horn 

Herefobdshirb Cow. — The Hereford breed of cattle is larger than that of 
North Devon. It is broad across the hind quarters, narrow at the sirloin ; neck 
and head well proportioned ; horns of a medium size, turned up at the points ; 
color deep red, but with face and some other parts generally white ; and counte- 
nance cheerful and sagacious. This Cow is reckoned among the best in England 
as respects the production of milk, and, when too old for that purpose, it fattens 
to a greater weight than the North Devons. The Herefords have maintained a 
long and animated contest for superiority with the Short-Horns in England, and 
the Eilitor thinks (but mind, he can't be made to enter into a contest about it) it 
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Heiefaii Cow. 
is rather gaiiimg ground on its great rival. Has the latter any tinks yet to let 

The Galloway breed of cattle is well known for variona valuable quaihtea, 
and easiljr disiinguisbed by the want of horns. It ia broad across the back, with 
a Tery slight curve betweea the head and qoariers, broad at tlie loins, the whole 
body having a fine round appearance. The head is of a moderate size, with large 

Sh ears, chest deep, le^ short, and clean in the neck. The prevailing color 
Bck, ihose of this color being thought the most hardy, althongh this varies. 
This breed is highly esteemed, as there is no other kind which arrives at maturi- 
ty so soon, and iheir flesh is of the finest quality. The milk is very fine, hut is 
not obtained in very large quantities. Great numbers oC this breed are sent an- 
nually to Smithfield market ; and it is remarkable that they are generally in as 
good condition after the journey as before. The Suffolk Dun, also a hornless 
breed, is supposed to be a variety ot the Oalioway, from their general resem- 
blance. 

The Ayeshire breed, wliich is considered the most valuable in Scotland, ia of 
the small sized and middle homed race ; its origin is unknown, as it has been 
long skilled in the county frcm which it derires its name. In modem times, the 







Dieed has been improved by jtidicious selection, coupline:, and general treatment. 
The common characteristics of this excellent variety of Cows are thus described 
hy Mr. Aiton in his "Survey of Ayrshire:"— "Head small, rather long and nar- 
ow at the muzzle ; eye small, smart, and lively ; horns small, crooked, and set 
it considerable distances from each other; neck long, rather slender, tapering 
toward. the head, with no loose skin below ; shontders thin ; fore quarters light ; 
ind quarters large ; back straig'ht, broad behind, the joints rather loose and open ; 
carcass deep ; legs small, short, with firm joints ; wdder capacious, stretching for- 
ward ; the milk veins large and prominent ; teats short, all pointing outward." 
The Ayrshire Cow is very docile, feeds well, is easily managed, and, as a dairy 
Cow, is equal (o any other. It is inferior, however, for feeding, to the Devon, 
Sussex, and Herefiwd breeds. There have been several importations of Ayrshires 
rae some dpZKi years ago by A. J. BivcE, of N. C. These we saw in Balti- 
re, as we have several other specimens there, and elsewhere. These were se- 
lected by Mr. D. in Scotland, and from their appearance, were, as we have 
thought, among the best specimens that have been brought to this ccuntry. — 
John Kidgely, Esq. of Hampton got this lot, and may, perhaps, have some of their 
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desceadanis now. Dr. Hoffman more recently made an miporlation olchoke in- 
■dividuttls of this breed to Baitimore. Mr. Randall, of New-Bedford, Mass., has, 
perhaps, the largest herd of Ayrshires in this countijr. Several were imported 
into Massachusetts some years since, and our impression had been that they fail- 
ed to establish theaiselTes 'm t!ie estimation of Yankee Farmers, yet the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society lately invested a lar^ portion of their funds in an 
importation of Ayrshires and North Devona, of which an account mav be seen in 
theFARMEHs'LiBKAKVANcJoDEKAL OF AGRicuLruKE, NoTembcr No, pageS57 of 
the Journal. Tiie specimens we have seen of Ayrshires appeared to be on the 
model, and with a good deal of the coat of the Short-Horn ; the hair perhaps short- 
er, and in that, enabling them the better to bear uxt weather. B«t they have the 
neat form of the Shoil-Hom only on a miniature scale when compared !o them. 
Mr, Stevenson, mir laie Minister lo London who passed all his leisure time 
among the noblemen and gentlemen Farmers in the best agricultural districts of 
England and Scotland, has some superior specimens of Ayrshires. 







Ayrali re Cttv 

Many of the Ajr hire Dairy Cows when proj eriy fed wdl yieJi from sis to 
eight gallons per daj during a part cl the summer The quantity varies much 
during the year, from one acda half lo six gallons or more, and the highest av- 
erage of the laiik yielded by this breed is one thousand gidlons pec annum. H is 
only some of the finest Cows that will yidd such a quantity as ibis, and from five 
hundred to seven hundred and fifty gallons may be calculated as the laost gene- 
ral yearly produce. Every two anii one-third gallons of miik will afford one pound 
of Mtler, of sixteen ounces to the pound, or eight gallons will give three pounds. 
About Iwenty-six gallons of milk will give a stone of cheese, fourteen pounds to 
the stone, and a good milch Cow will thus yield thiily-six stones annually, which, 
at 10s. per stone, is £18 per annum for this article atone. 

The Short-Hokneb or Dutch breed is considered of great value, both for milk- 
ing and feeding. There are many varieties of it, known by the names of the 
counties where they have been raised. The best of these varieties axe large in 
the carcass, well proportioned, broad across the loins, chine full, legs short, head 
small hut handsome, neck deep, but in keeping with the size of the body, ctAor 
generally red and while mixed, or what is called flecked, hide thin. The flesh 
of this breed is thick, close-grained, retaining the juices well ; and from this cir- 
cumstance is in request for victualing ships going on long voyages. 
. Kegarding Ihe milking qualities of this breed, Mr. Dickson, an eminent cattle- 
dealer, who has had the most extensive experience throughout the wlicde coim- 
■ try, says — " it has been frequently asserted that the Shoct-Hocned Cows are bad 
' milkers ; indeed, that no sort of cattleare so deficient in milk. But this deficien- 
, cy of miik does not proceed from the cirMimstance rf the Cows being of theShort- 
Hcrned kind. Had the flesli been neglected as much as the milk by the eminent 
bnieders, and the property of giving milk as much cherished as the development 
of flesh, theShort-Homed Cows would have been deep milkCTS. Indeed, it is not 
to be doubted that, where the general secreting powers of the animal system have 
been increased, the power rf secreting milk will be increased with the power of 
secreting fat ; all that seems requisite is to encourage the power of that secretion 
which is most wanted for the time. It would be to desire an impossibility to de- 
sire the full development of flesh, fat, and milk, at the same time ; but there is 
DO absurdity in desiring a large secretion of flesh and fat at one lime, and a large 
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secretion of milk at another, from the same Cow. Accordiagly, this is the rery 
character which has been acquired by Sliort-Horned Cows. They will yield from 
six to sixteen quarts a day throughout the season ; and they are such constant 
milkers, that they seldom remain drv above six weeks or two months hetbre the 
the time of calving. I know a Scotch "breeder who had a Short-Horned Cow which 

SaTe fifteen quarts a day during the flush of the grass in summer, and aeTer "went 
ry for iwo seasons. A cross between a Galloway Cow and a Short-Horned Bull 
in Berwickshire yielded twenty pints [twenty "pinti" here probably mean 
Scotck'piats, equal lo English quartsl adaj' during the best of the season, and she 
had to be milked five times a day to Iteep her easy." We have thus considered 
it our duty to g-ive the opinion of Mr. Dickson regarding the value of the Shott- 
Horned breed of Cows as a dairy stock, seeing that the demand for Short-Homed 
Bulls has of late years been great in many of the counties of both England and 
Scotland. It seems, howerer, a well-confirmeil opinion that the breed which of 
all others appears to be gaining' ground, throughout the United Kingdom, for 
abundant produce on ordinary pasture, is the Ayrshire kyloe, which is described 
as without a parallel under a similar soil, climate, and relative circumstances, 
either for the dairy, or feeding for the shambles. But the ever variable circum- 
stances in climate, soil, shelter, and the quality and quantity of the pasturage, as 
wallas the winter feeding and general treatment, will always have an effect up- 
on the stock. 

Mr. GioRGE Law, of Baltimore, has an imported Irish Short-Horn Cow, Sophy, 
sent to this country by Mr. Mvs.t>ocm, (now of N. C. near Asheville, a gentleman 
farmer of superior judgment and various intelligence,) which gave last summer, 
when well fed and in full milk, 38 quarts, or one hushtl of milt, a day. Her " es- 
cutcheons" or signs correspond with those laid down in the work of^M. Gdemok, 
here in hand transferred from the Far mess ' Libb art. 

In proof of our suggestion, that with the aid and close observance of the direc- 
tions given in that work, a mitt-race of the greatest excetlence may be establish- 
ed on the basis of our country stock, we need only mentttai first the success of 
Coi. Jacques in the formation of his " creant-pot" breed. His calves of that 
blood are bespoken at $100 — also the case of the Cow called " Ihe Oaks Cow," 
which was of what is called the Coimtry breed, and rather imder size. It is not 
to be doubted, that if this great discovery in tine-oioe-y had been made, she would 
have been found to display the " escutcheons," in full relief, and lastly to show, 
that for milking purposes, we need not go abroad, unless, as we go for foreign 
voters, for increase of numbers. We may refer to Mr. Dokalbson's famous Cow, 
Kaatskill, of which a fine portrait is given in the Cultivator, with the following 
account ;— " ' Kaatskill ' received the first prize of the New- York Slate Agricul- 
tural Society as the best Dairy Cow exhibited at Poughkcopsie, in 1844. We 
are unable to refer to the original statement fttrnished the Society by Mr. Don- 
aldson in regard to the produce of this Cow, but can say fhat satisfactory evi- 
dence was given that she had yielded, when kopl on grass only, thirty-eight and 
a half quarts of milk per day, and that from the milk given by her in two days, 
six and a half pounds of butler were made, being at the rate of !wenty-two and 
three-fourths pounds per week. Her appearance fully corresponds wiih ihe ac- 
count of her produce. It is propel to state, that while her milk was measured 
for the purpose of aicurately ascertaining the quantity, she was milked four limes 
every twenty-four hours." Kaatskill is represenied as a "native, "which we sup- 
pose means what is commonly called " country breed." 

The Imfroteb Keeey is an Irish breed, of rather diminutive size, hardy, and 
which can subsist on scanty pasture. This renders them exceedingly well adapt- 
ed for hilly pastures, and for cottagers who jaay not have the best food lo offer 
their stock. Their milk and butter are rich in quality, and for their size they are 
good milkers. They are quiet enough when lei alone ; but, if the least irritated, 
no fence can contain them. The Irish Cows have improved very much of late 
years, in consequence of crossing ; and they are now, in many respects, thought 
equal to the breeds of either England or Scotland. 

The Ldni>Hob.heb or Lancashire ia distinguished by the length of its horns, 
the thickness of its hide, and the large size of its hoofs. It is far from bemg a 
handsome animal, nor is it held in very general estimation either for milking or 
leeding. 
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Highland Bheeds. — The catlie of the Highlands of Scotland arc of small bulk 
and very hardy. The most esteemed are those helonging to the Western High- 
lands and Isles, called the Argyleshire breed, and frequently hytoei. It is thought 
thai this breed might be much improved by judicious erossine, as "was seen in the 
ase of the Ayrshire kyloe, formerly mentioned. This breed is rather handsome 
a appearance ; the horns are long and upright, head large, neck short and deep, 
legs of a good length, and the beef is in general estimation. The cattle of the 
Highlands and Isles are bred on an extensive scale of farming for the purpose of 
sending to tlie southern markets. Small in size at first, (hey increase in bulk as 
they are transferred to a more genial climate and richer pasturage as they prj> 
ceed southward, till, by annual stages, they reach the neighborhood of London,, 
when they are large and heavy. TTie breeds may, therefore, be considered more 
^n object of culture for the shambles than the dairy. 

The Aldehkey breed of cattle is awkwardly shaped, wilh short, bent horns, 
and light red, dun, or fawn-colored skins The appetite of the Cow is voracious, 
md it yields little milk, but that is of an eitceedmgly rich quaiily, and the ani- 
nal is on that account preferred by families who do not regard the expense of 

We once knew an honest dairy-woman maintain that the milk of one Alder- 

y Cow would color the butter from the milk of seven common Cows, mixed 
with hers. The Alderney Bull is vicious and iniractaUe, but nothing can equal 
the beautiful color and richness of the milk and cream from the Alderney Cow. 
Moblemen in England, some of ihem rich enough to give a guinea for a tea-spoon- 
ful of cream for their coffee, keep an Alderney in their magnificent parks, espe- 
cially for the means of improving that delicious beverage — especially when made 
of old Mocha — such as was offered, and by her own fair hands administered to 
her friends by a lady of this City on New- Year's day, in lieu of hebetating egg- 

}g, and other inebriating liquors or ligueurs. 

In adverting briefly to the properties of cattle, it will be advisable to de- 
scribe the pomts by which they are characterized : 




.. The ame or tanzzle.—ln tlie DBvon, Horoford, and Snt 
a clear golden color. When brown or dark, it is ai 
crossed with eome of (he WeUhor other broeds. 

I. The forehead shonid neither be narrow nor vcr^ broad 
Iween the eye and mnazle ehouid he thin, which is j 



iudicalion that thia bi'ecd h 



3. The hm-as ehould be thin, projecting horizontally from the head, and tHniing up at ilio lips 

in the breeds of the Devon. Saasex, and Horetonl. 
i. The Keck shoaid he neither long nor sbon, full at the sides and not Ion deep in t!io throu, e 

ing out from the gboulderfl nearly level wilb the chine, with a tliin dcwJap. 
5. The top of ike plate boaesstHiv\i\iot\ie\aav''^' K„. .-i^.,,, „,.«„. i„.r„i ,.,!.!. ,i.. ..i.:„« 

well thrown back, bo ihac there may be m 

ths walk. From die pomt of the shoulder 



d. The shoulder poial ahould lay Hat wilh the riba wilbont auy pr 

poEnt projects outward, the baaat seldom feliens well about t 
». The breast should be wide and open, projecting forward. 

e. Tie efttna aliould lie straight, and well COTOvedwilli ile^. 



When tho shoulder 
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10. 3V kip or hnckle ioncs should be wl&e apart, coming apon a level with the chine, to the 

Scat tonch or setting: on of the tail. 
JL T&e first taiich or tip of the rump should he lolerably wide, bo that the tul drop m a level 

hetween the two points. Tlie tail should come out broad, ae an indication of a flal ohine, 
IB. The thigh should not be loo fn!l oulBide nor behind, which is always an indication of bully 

flesh, but the inside or twist should be fall. 

13. Tks kacli or hough sboald be fiat and ratlier thin, not coarse and gDmniy, which indicates 

cmu-senesa in the animal. 

14. The kind leg should be flat and thin. The legs of a medium length, and the hock or hough 

15. 5ftB/«rf Of «;awj not loo broad. 

16. Tkefiank ehcjld be lull and heavy when the Boimal is fat, indicative of being fat mside. 

17. The hcUp should not drop hobw the hfeast, hut in a horizontal line with it. 

18. Thcbrisiel. 

19. The shoulder sJionld be rather flat, not projecting. 
T*n J-.,~f:..T J.™!,! lu. ■.\.n fl.. Old nprighl, but not fleshy. 

Imject, bat lie flat with the outside of Ote thigh, 
be rather wide, particularly Son beasts Intended for wort 
^m greater liberty Co breathe. 
03. The chap should he fine, Indicatuig a disposition to feed. 

S4. The ribt should spring nearly horizontally from the chine, the sides round forming a circle ; 
in which case iho animal will never drop in the belly, and will lay its meat on the prime 
parts. The great objection lo the Sossex breed of cattle is that they are too sharp m the 
chine, and the ribs too Hat. When ibis is die case, tfie aoimal will always drop in the 
belly, and seldom lay its meat ou the prime joints. 

Remarks on Breeds. 

Wehave thus briefly treated of some of the naanj' breeds of cattle considered val- 
uable a5 dairy stock in Britain ; but we pretend not lo give any decided opinion as 
to wnich is best. The merits of each kind have been vigorously contested by their 
respective advocates, and it would be extremely diflicult io decide between them. 
Upon the form and qualificalions of a perfect Cow, it ought lo be observed, that 
whatever breed is selected, there is a wide difference between the form of one 
meant for fattening and that intended for the dairy. The first should resemble 
the Ox as nearly as possible ; while the latter should be long and thin on the 
head, with a brisk, quiet eye, lank in the neck, narrow across the shoulders, but 
broad at the haunches ; and there should be no tendency to become fat. The ud- 
der should be large and full Igolting, but not protruding too far behind ; the teals 
all pointing out and downward, equal in size and rather long and tapering ; all 
corresponding with the signs or escutcheons as given in this book. A Cow with 
a high back-bone, large head, small udder, and showing an inclination to become 
fat, will be found to be a bed milker. This description applies to all breeds ; and 
of course the difference between a Cow for fattenmg and one for yielding milk 
will be comparative. 

Mr. Alton mentions the following as the most important qualities of the Dairy 
Cow : — " Tameness and docility of temper greatly enhance its value. One that 
is quiet and contented feeds at ease, does not break over fences, or hurt herself 
or other cattle, will always yield more millc than than those who are of a turbu- 
lent disposition. To render them docile, they ought to be gently treated, fre- 
quently handled when young, and never struck or frightened. Some degree of 
hardiness, however, a sound constitution, and a moderate degree of life and spir- 
its, are qualities to be wished for in a milch Cow, and what those of Ayrshire 
generally possess. Some have thought lliat a Cow living on a small quantity of 
food wns a valuable quality, but that will depend upon the quantity of milk giv- 
en by the Cow that eats little compared with those that eat much. If the l?ow 
that eats little gives as much milk as the one that eats more, it certainly is a val- 
uable quality ; but of this I entertain doubts, which forty years' experience and 
observation have served to confirm. Speculative writers affirm that some Cows 
will fatten as well, and yield as much joiik, when fed on coarse as others wilt do 
on rich food. Cows that have been reared and fed on coarse pasture wilt yield 
some milk of a good quality, and from which the best butter may be extracted ; 
while a Cow that has been reared and fed on much better pasture, would, if turn- 
ed on that which is bad, give scarcely any milk. With persons living in towns 
and villages, and keeping but a smgl'e Cow, with opportunity of grazing on th« 
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,, and depending maitilv on them for food, a good rule is lo get their Co'v 
not over the middle size ; and from a poorer district of country. If she comi 
from rich, fertile pasture*, she will fall otFia her milk, below the quantity which [ 
he was assured she had been accustomed to give, and thus disappoint him. If 
from a poorer district, with the addition of the " slop" from the house and kitch- 
en, and the external signs here laid down, she will be sure to improve. But if a 
Cow that has been accustomed to feed on bad pasture, be put on that which i" 
beiler, she will greatly increase in milk, and fatten much faster. If two Cow 
of the same age and condition, and which have been reared and fed on ibod of \ 
equal quality, are put, the one on bad food, and the other on that which is good, 
the latter will yield four times the milk, and fatten four limes faster than the for- 
mer. A Cow need not always be fed on green clover, cabbages, and caulifiowei ■ 
but she will neither fatten nor yield railk if she gels no better fare than rushei 
bent, and sage grass." 

A writer in the " Farmer's Magazine," a few years a^o, presented the follow- 
ing doggrel lines, as combining -vvhat are popularly considered the good points of 
a Cow, such as is common among the Short-Homed breed of Yorkshire ; — 

"She's lone In her fece, she 'a fine In her horn. 
She 'II quickly get fat witboat cake or corn ; 
She 's clean in ber jaws, and fall in her chine, 
8be '8 heavy is flaiSt, and wide in her loin. 
She 'b broad in her riba, anil long in her rump, 
A straight and flat bach, willionl e 'er a hump ; 
She's wide in herhipe. and calm in her eyes, 
She 'a fino in her shoulders, and lliia iu her thighs. 
She 's lifht in her neck, and small in her twl. 
She's wide in her breast, and good aithe pail. 
She's fine in her bono, and silky of skin- 
She's a grasier's without, and a butcher's within." 

To ensure the perpetuation of valuable qualities in Cows, it is necessary tc 
breed from good Bulls of a similar variety lo the Cows. The heifer or young ■ 
Cow, if properly pastured, should begin to breed at two years, or not beyond two J 
and a half years old. The Cow is at her prime at from four to six years, and de- 
clines into old age at ten or eleven years, when it is customary to fattea her for 
market. Dairymen, in selecting Cows, prefer those which have had their third 
or fourth calf when they have attained their fifth or sixth year. The Bull is ic 
his prime at three years, and should not be used after eight or nine years old. 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF COWa 
Calving. 

The Cow goes with young nine calendar months, or 270 days but this lengtf 
of time is liable to variation, from the effect of circumstances. A calf is mos 
likely to survive and be healthy which has gone exactly the nine months, Cowf 
come into season at different periods of the year, in which state they remain foi 
a few days, after which the affection ceases, but it afterward returns in three oi 
four weeks. The farmer watches these periods, and permita the company of the 
Bull at such a lime as will produce the young at a lime of the year when grass 
is plentiful for the nourishment of the mother. This should be an advanced pe- 
riod of Spring, for the Cow will require nourishing diet some time before she 
drops her calif as well as afterward. 

A Cow may be kept in milk up to the time of her calving, by daily taking a 
quantity from her ; hut this is most mjurious to the fietus, [that depends on the 
external signs— fiee the Com Book .'] and the excitement of the new upon the old 
milk is apt to produce local inflammation. In towns, where dairymen care no- 
thing for the calf, and must have milk at all risks. Cows are often maltreated by 
being milked to the last ; but no one who conducts a dairy on proper principles 
will be guilty of this inhumanity. The best plan is to allow the Cow to go grad- 
ually dry, and not milk her at all for six or eight weeks before calving. This 
will keep her ia a reasonably good condition, and save extra food, which, it is not 
advantageous to give on a luxuriant scale, because high feeding at this period 
may induce inflammation and fever at calving, 

Ko animal is so liable to abortion as the Cow ; it takes place at uncerla.L 
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riods duTing the pregnancy : aomelimea it occurs from fright, teazing by other 
cattle in the field, or over-high ccndition ; but also not uufrequently from some 
bad habit acquired by the animal. It has been found that the habit is infectious ; 
and when once it has got among a parcel of Cows, it can be banished only with 
the greatest difficulty. In all cases the aborted ftetus should be buried deep and 
fat from the Cow pasture ; the Cow physiced, and its parts washed with chlo- 
ride of lime; the Cow-house thoroughly lime-washed and others^ jse ^.urified; J 
and lastly, the Cow fattened and sent to market. ) 

If in a state o{ health, no difficulty will occur at the parturition; but should i 
the case be otherwise, wo prefer leaving the Cow-fceeper to ask assistance from i 
a person of practical skill, or Telerinary surgeon, than to offer any speculative ad- ) 
vices on the subject. With respect to the treatment after calving, we beg lo J 
quote the following directions from the volume on Cattle, '• Library of Useful j 
Knowledge :"— " Parturition having been accomplished, the Cow should be left 
quietly with the calf; the licking and cleaning of which, and the eating of the 
placenta, if it is soon discharged, will employ and amuse her. It is a cruel thing 
to separate the mother from the young so soon ; the Cow will pine, and will be 
deprived of that medicine which Kature designed for her in the moisture which 
hangs about the calf, and even in the placenta iiseif ; and the calf will lose that 
gentle friction and motion which help to give it the immediate use of all its 
fimbs, and which, in the language of Mr. Berry, 'increases the languid circula- 
tion of the blood, and produces a genial warmth in the half- exhausted and chil- 
led little animal.' A warm mash should be put before her, and warm gruel, or 
water from which some of the coldness has been taken off. Two or three hours 
afienvard, it will be prudent to give an aperient drink, consisting of a pound of 
Epsom salts and two drachms ofginger. This may tend lo prevent milk fever 
and garget in the udder. Attention shoiild likewise be paid to the stale of the 
udder. If the teats are sore, and the bag generally hard and tender, she should 
be gently but carefully milked three or four times every day. The natural and 
the effectual preventive of this, however, is to let the calf suck her at least three 
times in the day, if it is tied up in the Cow-house, or lo run with her in the pas- 
ture, and take the teat when it pleases. The tendency to inflammation of the ud- 
der is much diminished by the calf frequently sucking ; or should the Cow be fe- 
verish, nothing soothes or quiets her so much as the presence of the little raie." 

The Calf. 
The Calf, when first dropped, is generally cleansed by the tongue of its dam 
from the slimy matter which always adheres to the skin of the animal. Some- 
times it happens that the Cow will not at first recognize her offspring ; but upon . 
a small quantity of salt being strown over it, to which all neat cattle are particu- 
larly partial, ehe commences the motherly duties by licking the skin. The first 
milk appears to be calculated to nourish the Calf, which it should be allowed ti 
suck plentifully before the Cow is milked. It is the practice with some, as soon 
as the Calf has sucked as much as it pleases, to milk the remainder so as to ■ 
' cleanly drain the udder, and give it lo the Cow as nourishment. 

The treatment of Calves in rearing varies materially in different couatjes, 

even in districts. In Sussex, England, the Calf is by many not allowed to I 

all the milk of ibe Cow, but is shut up from her in the morning and evenbg, and 

a small quantity of bran or ground oats given in a trough, and not suffered to suck ! 

till the maid comes to milking, when she milks two speens, while the Calf sucks ■ 

the other two ; after which, when the girl has got all the milk she can, the Calf 

is left with the Cow a short time, to draw the udder as clean as possible ; and if 

there be any lumps occasioned bv the pores being stopped, through which the 

milk flows (o the speens, the Calf, by sucking, will disperse them better than by 

any other means. Cows are frequently injured in their milk by not having their 

udders thorouffhly cleoJised for the first fortnight or three weeks after calving. — 

When the Calf is about a month old, it is suffered to run with the Cow io the 

J day, and kept from her in the night. A portion of the milk is taken from the 

( Cow, and the remainder is left for the Calf, which is again permitted lo remain 

i with her during the day : this practice is followed by some till the Calf is weaned. 

J Some let the Calves go with the Cows when three or four weeks old, at which ■ 

J time the Cow has not a greater supply than sufficient for the Calf alone; after ' 
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which it is allowed to ran with the Cow till about Uveive weeks, when it is 
weaned, and put ina couiined jilace out of sight and hearing, to prevent the Cow 
being made uneasj' from hearing her Calf. The Calf is then fed on out grass, 
clover, or other green food, with hay and braa, till such time as it for}(eis its 
dam. It should then be turned out upon good j)asture ; for, unless the Calf be 
well fed at an early at^e, it will become slinted in its growth, and, when arrived 
at maturity, will not iatten so readilv as if proper attention had been paid to it 
while young. 

In many dairy districts, it has been found desirable to deprive the Calf of the 
greater nortioii of miik ; which has been accom.plished by its btiog taught to 
dcink skimmed milit in a lukewarm slate, by the following means : — 'Wheii the 
an imallias fasted two or three hours, the firsiandsecoudfingersof the right hand 

£ resented to its mouth ; of these it readily takes hold, sucking very eagerly ; 
e mean time, a vessel of lukewarm milk is placed and supported by the left 
hand under the Calf's mouth ; and, while it is sucking, the right liaud is gradu- 
ally sunk a little way into the milk, so that it may draw in a sufficient quantity 
without stopping the nostrils. Should, however, either from accident or from tc 
sudden precipitation of the hand into the milk, the Calf let go its hold, the a 
tempt must be repeatedly renewed till crowned with success. For the space of 
three or four weeks, they are usually fed with lukewarm milk and water, A 
small quantity of hay, ground oata or "bran, and sometimes oil-cake, is then placed 
within their reach, which induces them to eat. Toward the end of May they 
are turned out to grass, being taken in for a few nights, when they have tepid 
milk and water given them ; which is usually continued, though gradually, in 
smaller proportions during the last month, till they are able to feed themselves, 
when they totally disregard it. It is then advisable to turn them into pastures 
where the grass is short and sweet. 

Many attempts have been made to rear Calves by artificial roeans, which by 
iome is said to have answered very well, where the animal has been confined 
anil ^I*"^ "P '" 'be dark ; this practice has been proved to be injurious, and espe- . 
' cially if the Calves are intended for stock. We certainly have no practice which 
can answer so well as that where the laws of Kature are strictly attended t 
and the Calf is supplied with nourishment such as Nature dictates. 

The greatest attention in fattening Calves should be paid to cleanliness, with- 

t which neither will the Calf fatten quickly, nor when fat be of good color ; 

much risk will also follow in losing the Calf from fever, or from scouring. Chalk 
should he always before them to lick, to counteract the acidity always found ii 

It abundance in the stomach of the Calf when feeding .on milk, 

; is advisable in fattening Calves to keep ihem quiet, and to allow them t< 
suck the Cow night and morning, taking the last of the milk, which is considered 
lo be the most rich Md nourishing. By this treatment the Calf will gradually 
become sufficiently fkt in seven or eight weeks ; and, when so, it is no advantage 
'0 keep it a day longer — as small vral, if fat, is preferable to large. 

It is by some a practice to bleed Calves weekly, after they are four or 
weeks old, and always a short time before ihey are killed — by which course 
veal is rendered whiter. 

As castratin" Calves is an operation which ought not to be performed but by, 
skillful practitioners, we shall refrain from giving any directions — recommending 
the operation to be iierformed at tiieage of eisht or ten weeks, as at tliat age ' 
' ' jer is considerably lessened. The animals should be kept quiet and wi 
r the operation ; and if, on the following day, the scrotum should be much 
lien and inflamed, the wound may be opened, and tlie coagulated blood re- 
moved. 

Whether calves are kept for veal or for slock, they are begun to be fed in tiie 
same manner, by sucking milk from a dish. As they naturally seek for the teat 
when their noae is put to the dish, the fingers of the attendant may be put into 
their mouth when in the milk, and this will set Ihcm going in the art of aitifi- ■ 
cial sucking. "The milk " (says the author of " Clerical Economics,") "should 
be given lo them sparingly at tirst, lo render their appetite more keen, and pre- 
vent them from loathing at their food. For the first two weeks they should be 
fed on the milk first drawn from tlie Cow, locally termed the forebroads, which 
abounds with serum ; and as they grow up, the quantity of milk n gradually in- 
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lives can be made to drink. After the first two or 
ve them plenty of milk, warm from ibeir mother ; 
and lei it'be tliat which, is last dr^wn from the Cow, locally termed afierings, 
which are much richer. Keep ahundance of dry litter under them. Have them 
in 8 place that is well aired, and of a uniform (emperalure, neither too hot nor too 
cold ; lei the apartment be quite dark, excepting when \he door is opened to give 
them food. If they enjoy the light, they become too sportive, and will not fatten. 
Take care that they are fastened to the wall, in such a way, by " swivela," that 
they catmot hang themselves. Hever let ihem make their escape at the door, oi 
by their running and jumping, they will do more injury to themselves in ihre 
minutes than a week's feeding will make up. Don't keep them till they become 
too old, because, when they begin to grow to the bone, they require more milk 
than the manse can generally produce ; and whenever they cea»e to advance in 
the fattening process, they begin to recede, and the milk for a week or two is lost. 
They should be kept from four to seven weeks, according as milk may be abund- 
ant and rich. If a calf be kept long, during the last two or three weeks, it will 
require the richest pari of the milk of at least two or three Cows to bring it lo 
the highest pitch of^fatness. When the milk begins to iall short of the calf's ap- 
petite, some mix eggs and others peaa-meal into their food ; others try infijsions 
of hay, oil-cake, and linseed ; but none of these additions are approved of by those 
who feed calves to the greatest perfection. Meal is understood lo darken the 
tlesh, web. and lights of the animal ; but sago has of late years been almost, from 
the first two or three weeks, boiled and mixed in its liquid state with lb; railb 
and to great advantage. Begin with a saucerful of it or so, and gradually ir 
crease the quantity. Calves arc very fond of chalk, and they also feel the war 

Co w-Hous e — Cleaning. 

The Cow-house should be airy, and well ventilated ; of moderate temperature, 
and kept very clean. The stalls for the Cows should be paved with smooth 
stones, slope gently toward the foot, where there should be a clear run of a g' 
ter to carry off the urine to a pit outside. The stalls must be daily scraped a 
swept, and all refuse carried out lo the dung-heap. In general, far loo little litter 
is allowed. The Cow should haveplenty of straw bedding, kept in a cleanly con- 
dition ; and this, when soiled, is to be mixed with the dung for manure. The 
only fastening for the Cow should be a chain to go round the neck, with the oth- 
er end round an upright post, but easily movable up and down, and allowing 
room for the animal shiAing its position. The feeding manger or stone trough is 
on the ground, and ought to be kept free of all impurities; for though the Cow 
is not so nice as the horse, it has a disinclination for food not fresh and cleanly. 

Except in dairies of a high order, it is customary to keep Cows in a shamefully 
unclean condition. The floor of their habitation is filthy, the walls ragged and 
full of vermin, and the hides of the animals dusly or barkened with dirt. Per- 
sons who keep Cows are not aware of the loss they incur from allowing them lo 
live in this uncleanly state. Some people seem to think thai they do quite 
enough for their Cows if ihey give them food and shelter ; but besides this, they 
require lo bo kepi very cleanly, though seldom indulged in that luxury. The Cow 
should be curried daily like the Horse ; its hide should be freed from all impuri- 
ties, and relieved from every thing that causes uneasiness. When you see a Cow 
rubbing itself against a posi, you may depend on it that the animal is ill kept, 
and requires a good scrubbing. Irritation of the skin from impurities also causes 
ihem to lick themselves, a habit which is injurious, for the hairs taken into the 
stomach form a compact round mass, which may destroy the animal. Jf well 
curried, any danger from this catastrophe is avoided, the health is generally im- 
proved, and this improves the quality of the milk, besides increasing the quan- 
tity. A cottager might easily make two or three shillings more of his Cow 
weekly by attention lo this point ; and if he at the same time took pains to p— 
serve all the liquid refuse of the cow-house, he might double that amount. Hi 
strange to reflect that many decent and well-meaning, but ignorant and rath,- 
lazily-disposed people, are suffering a loss of four or five shillings weekly from 
no other cause than this ! It is long, however, before old habits are eradicated, 
and new and better ones introduced. 
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Feedingi 

The Cow requires to be supplied with an abundance of food, not to make her 
fat, wiiich is not desirahle, but to keep up a regular aecrelion of millt in the sys- 
\em. The feeding must be tegular, from early morning to night, and pure water 
must also be offered at proper intervals, if the Cow has not the liberty of going j 
lo the water herself > 

Regarding the nature of the food of Cows, although soiling, or artificial feed- ( 
Qg in the house, is at all times economical, there can be no doubt that the best S 
milk and butter are produced by Cows fed ob natural pasture ; and, altliough the J 
quantity of milk is not so great, yet the butter has a sweet laaie, never to be dis- ( 
covered in the produce of soiled Cows. It was formerly the case in Scotland, S 
and the practice is stili continued in some parts, to put the Cows out to grass in 
spring in such an emaciated state that a considerable part of the best season was 
e before they yielded the quantity of milk they would otherwise have done, 
well-enclosed farms, it is the custom of many to keep theit Cows out both 
night and day, from May till the end of October, so long as a full bite can be ob- 
tained ; and some bring them into the house twice a day to be milked. Soiling, 
ir feeding entirely in the house or court-yard, is but seldom practiced, eicept by 
lome farmers in arable districts. Although coraplete soiling is only occasionally 
esorted to, yet a considerable quantity of rich green food is served out to the 
dairy slock in their stalls at night, and in the heat of the day, by such farmers as . 
bring their Cows into the house at these limes. This mode of feeding is more 
especially followed when the pasture begins to fail ; the second crops of clover 
and tares, cabbages, colewotts, and other garden produce, are all given lo the 
Cows in the house at this period. It is upon this system (hat the whole perfec- 
* n of the Flemish husbandry is founded ; and it could be put in prariioe, with 
; most beneficial results, in many other countries. In Holland, the Cows, when 
i in the house, have their drink of water invariably mixed with oil-cake, rye, 
oat-meal. Dairy Cows are allowed to be much injured by being denied a due 
supply of salt, which is said to improve the quality and increase the quantity of 
the milk. In the best managed dairies in Scotland, when the Cows are taken in 
er, they are never put out to the fields until spring, when the grass 
. . .1 much as to afford a full bite. In the moorish districts, however, 
they are put out 1q the fields for some hours every day when the weather will 
permit. In these districts, the winter food is turnips with marsh meadow hay — 
occasionally straw and boiled chafi". 

In ihe richer districts, turnips and straw are given, and occasionally some clo- 
ser hay in spring, or when the Cows have calved. Upon this subject nothing 
jeed be added, hut that the quantity and quality of the milk will be in proportion 
to the nourishment in the food. White turnips afi'ord a good quantity of miik, 
but they imparl a very disagreeable taste, which may be removed, however, by 
steaming or boiling the turnips, or by putting a small quanfiiy of dissolved salt- 
petre into the milk when new drawn. The quality of the milk depends a great 
deal on ibe Cow ; influenced, however, by the food she eats. Linseed, peas and 
oat-meal produce rich milk ; and a mixture of bran and grains has been r(!com- 
mended as food in winter. Brewers' grains are said lo produce a large ijuanlity 
of milk, but very thin— the quality being somewhat similar to that sold in large 
-owns, yielding neither good cream nor butler. It has been found of some ■ 
importance to feed Cows frequently — three or four times a day in summer, 
md five or six in winter — and to give them no more at a time than they can eat . 
cleanly. ' 

What has been slated regarding the feeding of Cows applies principally to 
those kept on dairy farms. In establishments for Ihe supplying oi large towns 
with milk, the method of feeding is somewhat different ; there the practice is to 
feed ihem chiefly on distillers' wash, brewers' grains, and every sort of liquid 
Aaff that will produce a large quanctty of milk, without reference to its quality. 
The Edinburgh cow-keepers begin to feed with grain, dreg, and bran, mixed lo- 
■ -'' cr, at five o'clock in the morning; feed again aC one o'clock in the afternoon, 
.. . a third time at seven or eight o'clock in the evening ; grass in summer, and 
turnips and potatoes in winter, being given in the two intervals. The grass is 
laid upon the straw, in order to impart to it a certain flavor, and make it palata- 
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tie: it is eaien after the grass ; &nd, in winter, straw or 
tumipa. Part of the turnips and potatoE 
scarcity of grains. 

The following' ia mentioned in the " Farmer's Magazine," as an improved 
mode of feedivig milch Cows, near Farnham, in Surrey: — "Go to llie cow-stall 
at six o'clock in the morning, winter and summer ; give each Cow half a bnshcl 
of the mangel-wurzel, carrots, turnips, or potatoes, cut ; at seven o'clock, the 
hour the dairy-maid comes to milk Ihem, give each some hay, and let them " 
till they ate alt milked. If any Cow refuses hay, give her something she 
eat — such as giaina, carrots, &c. — during the time she is milking, as it is abso- 
lulely necessary the Cow should feed while milking. As soon as the woman ha " 
finished milking in the morning, turn the Cows into the airing ground, and Ifci 
there be plenty of /resi tuaier in the troughs; at nine o'clock, give each Cow 
three galfons of the mixture (as under — to eight gallons of grains, add four a ' 
Ions of bran or pollard) ; when they have eaten that, put some hay into the crit 
at twelve o'clock, give each three gallons of the mixture as before. If any Cow 
looks for more, give her another gallon. On the contrary, if she will not eat 
what you give her, take it out of the manner ; foe never at one time let a Cow 
have more than she will eat up clean. Mmd and keep your mangers clean, that 
they do not get sour. At two o'clock, give each Cow half a bushel of carrots, 
mangel-wuizd, or turnips ; look the turnips, &c. over well, before you give them 
to the Cows — as one rotten turnip. &c. will give a bad taste to the milk, and 
most likely spoil a whole dairy of ouHer. At four o'clock, put the Cows into the 
stall to be milked ; feed them on hay as you did at milking-time in the morning, 
keeping in mind that the Cow, while milking, must feed on sometliing. At sir 
o'clock, give each Cow three gallons of the mixture as before. Rack them up a 
eight o'clock. Twice in a week, put into each Cow's feed at noon a quart of 
malt-dust." 

Milking. 

Cows are milked twice or thrice a day, according to circumstances. If twici 
morning and night ; if tlirice, morning, noon, and night. They should not go to 
long unmilked, for, independently of the uneasiness to the poor animal, it is si 
vereiy injurious. 

The act of milking is one which, requires great caution ; for, if not carefully 
and properly done, the quantity of the milk will be diminished, and the quality 
inferior, the milk which comes last out" of the udder being always the richest. — 
It should, therefore, be thoroughly drawn Irom the Cows until not a drop more 
can be obtained, both to ensure a continuance of the usual supply of milk, and al- 
so to get ihe richest which the Cows afford. Cows should be soothed by v "' ' 
usage, especially when young ; for to a person whom they dislike, they n« 
give their milk freely. The teals should always be clean washed before milk- 
ing, and when lender, they ought to be fomented with warm water. The milk- 
ing and management of the Cow should, in these circumstances, be only enir- ■ 
ed t(i servants of character, on whom the utmost reliance can be placed. In si 
places, it is a common practice to employ men to milk the Cows, an operation 
which seems better fitted for females, who are likely to do the work in a moi 
gentle and cleanly manner, which is of essential importance. 

The writer in the " Farmer's Magazine," above quoted, gives the following ei 
plicit directions to the dairy-maid in regard to milking:—" Go to the Cow-stall 
at seven o'clock ; take with you cold water and a sponge, and wash each Cow's 
udder clean before milking ; dowse the udder well with cold water, winter and 
summer, as it braces imd repels heats. Keep your hands and arms clean. Milk 
each Cow as dry as you can, morning and evening, and when you have milked 
each Cow as you suppose dry, begin again with the Cow you first milked, and 
drip them each ; for the principal reason of Cows failing in their milk is, from 
negligence in not milking the Cow dry, particularly at the time the calf is taken 
from the Cow, Suffer no one to milk a Cow but yourself, and have no gossiping 
in the stall. Every Saturday night eive in an exact account of the quantity of 
milk each Cow has given in the we 
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The daily sliould be cool, airv, dry, and free from vermin of all kinds. To pre- 
vent the intrusion of flies, the windows or ventilaiors ouglit to be covered with a 
fine wire gauze. The lioor should be laid with smooth glazed tiles, and also ihe 
lower part of the walls ; the benches on which the milk pans are to be placed are 
best when made of stone or slate, and aboui thirty inches broad. The ceiling 
should be at least eight feet from the floor, and finished in every respect like that ' 
of an ordinary dwelling-house, A siaie roof is preferable to one of tile, as it tends ', 
10 keep the temperature more equable. Cleanliness is of the most essential con- ■ 
sequence in dairy management, and, if not striclly looked after, may cause con- ■ 
siderabie loss. It is this which has raised the produce of the dairies of Holland 
so much in public estimation. Every article in which milk is placed, mote es- . 
pecially when made of wood, ought to be washed in boiling water, with a little 
soda or lime dissolved in it. If milk should happen to sour in any dish, the acid 
thus generated- will injure any which may be afterward put into it ; but if washed 
in water in which an alkali has been dissolved, the acid will be destroyed. 

The utensils of a dairy are very numerous. The principal ace milk-paits, shal- 
low coolers for holding ihe milk, sieves for straining it through after it is taken 
from the Cow, dishes for skimming the cream, churns for making the butler, 
scales, weights, &c. For making cheese, there are likewise ladders, vats, tubs, 
curd-breakers, and presses ; and various other articles will be required, which it 
is almost impossible to enumerate. The majority of ihem are made of wood ; 
but in some of the best dairies in England and Scotland, it is now the practice to 
have the coolers made of cast-iron, wood lined with tin in the inside, or glazed 
earthenware. Maple is the wood generally used in England for the manufecture 
of these dishes ; both from its lightness, and being easily cut, it can be linished 
in a neater style; In Holland, the milk-dishes are very commonly made of brass ; 
and certainly brass or iron is to be preferred to wood, because the dishes made 
from either of these materials are more durable, and can be easier cleaned. It 
has been objected to earthenware vessels, thai, being glazed with lead, the acid 
of the milk acting upon the glaze forms a very noxious poison. This, however, 
is scarcely correct ; it would require a much stronger acid than that of milk to 
decompose the glaze. Zinc pans are now coming into use, and they can.be safely 
recommended for their cool and cleanly qualities, besides being economical. We 
have seen it staled that cream rises best in zinc pans. 

Churning is now, in all large dairy establishmenis, performed by machinery, 
worked either by horse or water power. Churns vary in size from len to fifty, 
and even one hundred gallons, according to the size of the establishment. Great \ 
care should be taken to wash churns thoroughly with boiling water both imme- ' 
diately after they have been used, and before thev are again to be put in opera- ' 
lion ; and those chums which admit of being easily cleaned are always to be re- J 
commended, even although they should not be so elegant ir ' — '-" 



Milkci 



Milk. 
Dsists of three materials blended together — called, in Science, the but- 
lactic, and serous kinds of matter — which can be separated by artificial ! 
means, so as to form hutter, the milk called buttermilk, and serum or whey. — { 
The whey is little else than water, slightly saline, and is generally the chief in^ 
gredient in the milk. When taken from the Cow, milk should be removed t( 
the dairy or milk-house, and, after being sieved, placed in shallow pans, to throw { 
up the butteraceous matter termed :ream, which, being lightest, floats on thi 
top. 

The following observations on mils and its maaageraetit, made by Dr. Ander 
son, are worthy of the consideration of cow-keepers : 

" Of the milk drawn from any Cow at one time, that part which comes off a 
the first is always thinner, and of a much worse quality iiir making butter, than J 
that afterward obtained ; and this richness continues to increase progressively tc 
the very last drop that can be obtained from the udder. 

" If milk be put into a dish, and allowed to stand till it throws up cream, thf 
portion of cream rising first to the surface is richer in quality and greater in quan- \ 
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lity than that which rises in a second equal space of time ; and the cream which 
rises in the second interval of lime is greater in quantity and richer in quality 
than that which rises in a third equal space of time ; thai of the third is greater 
than that of the fourth, and so of the rest ; the cream that rises cciitinuing pro- 
gresEively to decrease in quantity, and to decline in qtlalily, so long as any rises 
o the surface, 

" Thick miik always throws up a much smaller proportion of the cream which 
t actually cotitains than milk that is thinner ; but the cream is of a richer qual' 
tjr ; and, if water be added to that thick milk, it will afford a considerably great- 
JT quantity of cream, and consequently more butter, than it would have done if 
allowed to remain pure ; but its quality is, at the same lime, greatly debased. 

" Milk which is put into a bucket or other proper vessel, and carried in it to a 
considerable distance, so as to be much agitated, and in part ccoled, before it be 
'a the milk-pans to settle for cream, never throws up so much or so rich 
as if the same milk had been put into the milk-pans directly after it was 
milked. 

" From these fundamental facts, the reflecting dairy ist will derive many im- 

Eortan.t practical rules. Some of these we shall enumerate, and leave the rest to 
e discovered. Cows should be milked as near the dairy as possible, in order to 
prevent the necessity of carrying and cooling the milk before it is put into the 
creaming dishes. Lvery Cow's milk should be kept separate till the peculiar 
properties of each are so well known as to admit of their being classed, when 
those that are most nearly allied may be mixed together. When it is intended 
to make butler of a very fine quality, reject entirely the milk of all those Cows 
'which yield cream of a bad quality, and also keep the milk that is first drawn 
from the Cow at each milking entirely separate from that which is last obtained, 
as the quality of the butter must otherwise be greatly debased, witliout materi- 
ally augmenting its quantiw. For the same purpose, take only the cream that 
is «'«', separate from the first drawn milk. Butler of the very best quality can 
only be economically made in those dairies where cheese is also made ; because 
in them the best part of each Cow's miik can be set apart for throwing up cream 
— the best part of this cream can be taken in order to be made into butter — and 
the remainder or all the rest of the milk and cream of the dairy can be turned in- 
to cheese. The spontaneous separation of cream, and the production of butter, 
are never effected but in consequence of the production of acid in the milk. — 
Hence it is that, where the whole milk is set apart for the separation of cream, 
and the whole of the cream is separated, the milk must necessarily have turned 
sour before it is made into cheese ; and no very eicellent cheese can be made from 
milk which has once attained that state." 

We now pass on to a cousideration of the most valuable ingredient in the dairy 

BuiUr. 
Butter is made of cream, freed from its milky and serous properties. This is 
effected by churning. Some imagine that no butter can be good except such as 
is made from fresh cream ; but this is a mistake, as cream requires to have a lit- 
tle acidity before the butter will form. The length of time which the cream 
should stand before churning has never been clearly ascertained ; from three lo 
seven days, however, may be considered as the proper period. A more import- 
ant matter than the length of lime which cream requires lo stand, is the degree 
of temperature at which the cream will turn into butter. This has been ascetv 
tained from experiment to be from 45 to 15° of Fahrenheit. In Holland, when 
the cream is too cold, hot ivater is put into the clium to raise the temperature to 
70 or 75°. The best quality of butter is obtained at a temperature of 51° accord- 
ing to experiments performed by Mr. Pooler; and the greatest quantity at a tem- 
perature of 56°. During the process of churning, the agitation will increase the 
heat to about five degrees more than it was when the cream was put into the 
chum. Mr. Pooler is of opinion, that the greater quantity of butter is obtained 
by the increased heat causing more milk lo remain among the butter ; and it-" 
it decrease its quality. 
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is done in order to obtain, the buitermilk, die demand for which is always great 
in large cilics. When the milk and cream are to bo churned together, the milk 
is ke^ in the coolers for from twelve to twenty-four hours, and Chen poured into 
a milk-tub. It remains here until required for churning ; and wilt, during this 
time, have coagulated. If a certain quantity of milk is put into the milk-tub, and 
has coagulated before any more has creamed, ihe coagulated milk must in no 
way be disturbed, or, if the two quantities are mixed together, too much ferment- 
ation may be the consequence. The milk is not churned till it has become acid ; 
and when once coaffulation has taken place, it should be churned as early as con- 
venient. If llie milk has not fermented before churning, the buttermilk will keep 
for a much longer time, will have an agreeable taste, and will bear to be mised 
with a little water. When the milk has fermented before being churned, the 
buitermilk will never be so good, not will it keep for such a length of time as 
the former. 

The operation of churning, whether it be of cream alone, or cream an 
performed in the same manner. The milk requires more time than 
complete the process, from two to three hours being considered i 
while cream alone may be effectually churned in an hour and a half. It ii 
cessary' that the operation should be slow in warm weather ; for if done too has- 
tily, the butter will be soft and while. If the cream is at too high a tempera- 
ture, the churn should be cooled with cold spring water, to reduce it to the proper 
degree of heat. In winter, again, the operation of churning should be done as 
quickly as possible, the action being regular ; and the chum should be warmed, 
to raise the temperature of the milfe or cream. The air which is generated in 
the churn should be allowed to escape, or it will impede the process by the froth 

Af he chummg is performed, the butter should be washed in cold spring 

w with a little salt in it, two or three times, to extract all the milk which 

m y be lodgins about the mass. It is said by some that the butter retains its 

w s much longer when no water is used ; and others afiirm that the wash- 

n np oves the flavor. The extraction of the milk from butter will reduce 

tt, lit ; but it appears from the experiments of iltlr. Pooler upon the tempera- 

f lie cream, that the less milk which is in the butter its quality is propor- 

bl improved. Kneading and heating the butter too much render it tough 

1 y. After the milk has been carefully extracted, if the butter is to be 

1 d should be mixed with the finest salt, in the proportion of ten ounces to 

f pounds, more or less, according to the time the butter is to be preserved. 

Tl b er and salt should be well mixed together with the hand ; and in fre- 

1 d 5 customary to add a little saltpetre. A compound of one part of sugar, 

p nitre and two parts of the best Spanish salt, finely powdered together, 

h b n highly recommended for preserving butter. It is used in the proportion 

of one ounce to the pound ; and it is said to give a flavor to the butter which no 

other kind ever acquires. 

For making butter casks or kegs the wood of trees containing no acid is recom- 
mended. When wood contains acid it acts powerfully upon the salt in the but- 
ter, converting it into brine. Any wood will answer if boiled for a few hours, for 
by this process the pyrolignous acid will be entirely taken out. 

In sailing, the butler should never be put into the firkins in layers ; but the 
surface should be left every day rough and broken, so as to unite better with that 
of the succeeding churning. The quality may likewise be belter preserved by 
covering it over with a clean linen cloth dipped in pickle, and placing it in a cool 

Battermillc. 
This is the liquid which remains in the churn afler removing the butter. If 
skimmed milk has been employed for churning, the buttermilk is thm, poor, and 
easily sours ; but if from the churning of the entire milk, the buttermilk is more 
thick and rich, and is considered by many a delicious beverage. Good buttecmilk 
is at all events exceedingly wholesome and nutritious. In Ireland it is largely 
used at meals with potatoes ; in Scotland it is more frequently emplcyed as a 
relish with oat-meal porridge ; and for this purpose large quantities are brought 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow and other towns, from the adjoining rural districts. In 
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England, the buttermilk of farmers is usually employed in feeding pigs. In New- 
York it is always found for sale at the markeLs al from two to three cenls per j 
quart. 

BeiionsJdTe Clouted Cream. 
This is a preparation of the ricli milk of Devonshire, and may be said to be a 
kind of half-formed butter, such is the solidness of its consistency. In Van- 
couver's " Survey of Devonshire," the following is described as the mode of pre- 
paring this delicious article : — " The milk is put into tin or earthen pans, holding 
about ten or twelve quarts each. The evening's meal is placed the following 
morning, and the morning'smilk is placed in the afternoon, upon a broad iron plate 
heated by a small furnace, or otherwise over stoves, where exposed to a gentle 
lire, they remain until after the whole body of cream is supposed to have formed 
upon the surface ; which being gently removed by the edge of a spoon or ladle, 
small ai[-bubbles will begin to rise, that denote the approach of a boiling- heat, 
;he pans must be removed from off the heated plate or stoves. The cream 
s upon the milk in this stale until quite cold, when it may be removed into 
a, or, as is more frequently the case, into an open vessel, and then moved 
by the hand with a slick about a foot long, at the end of which is fixed a sort of 
peel from four to six inches in diameter, and with which about twelve pounds 
of butter may he separated from the buttermilk at a time— the butter in both 
,63 being found to separate much more freely, and soone 

ss, than in the ordinary way, when churned from raw cream that may have 

been several days in gathering ; and at the same tune will answer a move valua- 
ble purpose in preserving, which should be first salted in the usual way, then 
placed in convenient-sized egg-shaped earthen crocks, and always kept covered 
with a pickle, made strong enough to float and buoy up about half out ot the brine 
a new-laid egg. This cream, before chumiog, is the celebrated clouted ci 
Devon." 

Cheese. 

Cheese may be made from cream alone, or from the whole milk ; the object 
n either case being in the first place to separate the serum from the other mate- 
rials. This is eflected by curding the cream or milk, by the infusion of an acid, 
the refuse being tho serum or whey, which is of scarcely any value. [For a very 
valuable Treatise on the best mode of manufacturing Cheese, see Farmers' Li- 
brary AND MoKTHLY Journal of Ageictjliube, Vol. 1. pp. 137—150.] 

LOSDON DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 

The quantity of fresh milk annually consumed in the British metropolis was 
lately calculated lobe 39,420,000 quarts, costuig ^985,500, and being the pro- 
duce of 12,000 Cows, kept principally in large dairy establishments in all parts 
of the environs. The milk is generally of the best kind when drawn from the 
animals ; bat, between the dairy and the consumer, it passes through several 
hands, each of whom takes a profit upon it, and increases the quantity of salable 
liquid by large infusions of water, chalk, &c. In the condition it usually reaches 
the public, it is shamefully adulterated. The charge of deteriorating the quality 
of the article is seldom made upon the cow-keepers, whose establishments a"" 
for the most part, models of good management. As it may be interesting to o 
readers to have some account of these large dairies, we present the following par- 
ticulars : 

The two largest dairy establishments are those of Mr. Flight ^known as Lay- 
cock's dairy) and of Messrs. Rhodes. Flighl's is one of the curiosities of Lon- 
diKi ; it covers fourteen acres of ground, surrounded by a high wall, and including 
bnildingE for the different purposes required. In the cow-house there are up- 
ward of 400 Cows, the whole of which are fed in stalls. The food is very prop- 
erly vafjcd ; at one time ihcy have mangel-wurzel ; then they have turnips, c" 
rots, cabbages, and clover ; and, wlien iatteniiig for market, they are fed on i 

j cake and other articles. All are curried daily. Adjoining the cow-house i 

{ hospital for unwell Cows, or Cows which are calving. The milk-house is kept ' 

[ beautifully clean, being scoured daily with hot water. 

' With respect to P^hodes's dairy, which is situated at Islington, Ml. Loudon, i 
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his "Eiicycloptedia of Agriculture," has condensed the following description of 
its extent and mode of management from various publications : 

"The number of Cows kept by the present Messrs. Ehodes exceeds, on an ave- 
rage of the year, four huDdted ; at one time these itiilividuals are said to have 
had upward of a thousand Cows in their different establishments. The surface 
oa which the buildings are placed is a slope of two or three acres, facing the 
east ; and its inclination is about one incii in six feet. The sheds run in the di- 
reclioft of the slope — as well for the natural drainage of the gutters, and the more 
easily scraping, sweeping, and wheeling out of the manure, as for supptving wa- 
ter for drinking to small cast-iron troughs, which are fixed in ihe walls, at the 
heads of the cattle, in such a manner as that the one trough may be supplied 
from the other throughout the whole length of the shed. The ^heds are twenty- 
four feet wide ; the side walls about eight feet high ; the roof of liles, with rising 
shutters for ventilation, and with paties of glass, glazed into cast-iron skeleton 
tiles, for light. The floor is nearly flat, with a gutter along the center ; and a 
row of etails, each seven feet and a half wide, and adapted for two Cows, runs 
alcmg ihe sides. The Cows are fastened by chains and rings, which rings run on 
upright iron rods, in the corners of the stalls — the common mode being departed 
from only in having iron rods instead of woodea posts. A trough or manger, 
formed of stone, slate, or cement, of the ordinary size of those used for horses, 
and with its upper surface about eighteen inches from the ground, is fixed at the 
head of each stall. Four sheds are placed parallel and close to each other, and 
in the party walls are openings, about a fool in breadth and four feet high, oppo- 
site each Cow. The bottom of these openings is about nine inches-higher than 
the upper surface of the troughs, and is formed by the upper surfiice of the one- 
foot-square cast-iron cisterns, which contain the water for drinking. Each cis- 
tern serves two Cows, which, of course, are in different sheds, but adjoining and 
opposite each other. All these troughs are supplied from one large cistern by 
pipes, in a manner which can be so readily conceived that we shall not stop to 
offer a description. Each of these troughs has a wooden cover, which is put on 
during the time the Cows are eating their grains, to prevent their drinking at the 
same time, and dropping grains in the water. At the upper end, and at one cor- 
net of this quadruple range of sheds, is the dairy, which consists of three rooms 
of about twelve feet square : the outer or measuring room ^ the middle or scald- 
ing room, with a fire place and a boiler ; and the inner or milk and butter-room, 
separated by a passage from the last. At the lower end of the range is a square 
yard, surrounded bv sheds — one for fattening the Cows when they have ceased 
to give milk,, and tlie others for store and breeding pigs. The pigs are kept for 
the purpose of consuming (he casual stock of skim milk which occasionally re- 
mains on hand, owing to the fluctuations in the demand. This milk is kept in a 
well, walled with brick laid in cement, about six feet in diameter and twelve feet 
deep. The milk becomes sour there in a very short time, and, as is well known, 
is found most nourishing to the pip when given in that state. Breeding swine 
are found most prolitahle, the sucking pigs being sold for roasting. Beyond this 
yard is a deep and wide pit or pond, into which the dung is emptied from a plat- 
form of ijoarils projecting into it. -The only remaining building wanted to com- 
?lete the dairy establishment is a house or pit for containing the exhausted malt 
crainsi, on which the Cows are chiefly fed, Messrs. Ehodes have a building or 
pit of tnis description at some distance, where they have a smaller establishment. 
There are a stack-yard, sheds, and pits for roots, straw, and hay, a place for cut- 
ting hay into chaff, cart-sheds, stables, a counting-house, and other buildings and 
places common to all such establishments, which it is not necessary to describe. 
" The Cows in Rhodes's dairy are purchased newly calved in the cow-market 
held in Islington every Monday. They are kept as long as they continue to give 
not less than two gallons of milk a day, and are then fattened on oil-cake, grains, 
and cut clover hay, for the butcher. The Short-Horned breed is preferred, partly 
for the usual reason of being more abundant milkers than the Long-Horns, partly 
because the shortness of their homs allows them to be placed closer together, 
and partly because this breed is more frequently brouirht to market tWn any 
other. The Ayrshire breed has been tried to the number of 150 at a time, and 
highly approved of, as aifordiag a very rich cream, as fattening in a very short 
time when they have left off giving milk, and as producing a beef which sold 
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much higher than that of the Shorl-Honis. The difficulty, however, in procur- 
ing this treed was found so great that Mr. Rhodes vras obliged to leave it off.— 
The length of time during which a Cow, treated as in this establishment, contin- 
ues to give milk, varies from six months to the almost incredible period of two 
years. We were assured of there being at tliis moment several Cows among the 
390 which we saw, that had stood in their places ^ven. more than two years, and 
continued to give upward of one gallon of milk daily. 

" The treatment of the Cows in Rhodes's dairj- differs from that in most other 
establishments. The Cows are never untied during the whole period that they 
leraain in the house. la most other eslablishments, if not in all, stall-fed Cows 
or cattle are let out at least once a day io drink ; but these animals have clear 
water conlinuallj; before them. They are kept very clean, and the sheds are so 
remarkably welt ventilated, by means of the openings in the roofs, that the air 
seemed to us purer than that of any cow-house we had ever before examined ; 
probably from its direct perpendicular entrance through the roof — this, in moder- 
ate weather, being certainly far preferable to its horizontal entrance through the 
side walls. 

" The principal food of the Cows in Ehodes's dairy, as in all the other London 
establishments, consists of grains— that is, malt after it has been nsed by the 
brewer or the distiller. As (he brewing seasons are chiefly autumn and spring, 
a stock of grains is laid in at these seasons sufficient for the rest of the year. — 
The grains are generally laid in pits, bottomed and lined with brickwork set in 
cement, from ten to twenty feet deep, about twelve or sixteen feet wide, and of 
any convenient length. The grains are firmly trodden down by men — the heaps 
bemg finished like hayricks, or ridges in which potatoes are laid up for the win- 
ter, and covered with from six to nme inches of moist earth or mud, to keep out 
the rain and frost in winter and the heat in summer. As a Cow consumes about 
a bushel of grains a day, it is easy to calculate the quantity required to be laid in. 
The grains are warm, smoking, and in a state of fermentation, when put in, and 
they continue fit for use for several years— becoming somewhat sour, but they are, 
it is said, as much relished by the Cows as when fresh. It is common to keep 
grains two or three years ; but in this establishment they have been kept nine 
years, and found perfectly good. The exclusion of the air almost prevents the 
mcrease of the fermentation and consequent decomposition. What is called dis- 
tillers' wash — which ia the remainder, after distillation, of a decoction of ground 
malt and meal — ia also given to Cows.'but more frequently to such as are fatten- 
ing than to those in milk. The present price of brewers' grains is fourpence half- 
penny per bushel ; of distillers' grains, on account of the meal which they con- 
tain, ninepence a bushel ; of wash, thirty-six gallons for sixpence. 

" Salt ia given to the Cows in Ehodes's dairy at the rate of two ounces each 
Cow a day. It is mised with the grains, which are supplied before milking, 
about three o'clock in the morning; and in the afternoon, about two o'clock, just 
before milking. Of green food or roots, portions are supplied alternately with 
the grains; and in winter, when tares or green grass cannot be procured, after 
the turnips, potatoes, or mangel-wurzel have been eaten, a portion of dry hay is 

" The produce of this dairy is almost entirely milk and cream for private fami- 
lies and for public hospitals and other institutions, A number of the public es- 
tablishments ate supplied directly from the dairy by contract ; but private fami- 
lies are principally supphed by milk-dealers r these have what are called milk- 
walks— that is, a certain number of customers, whom Ihey'call upon with sup- 
plies twice a day ; and they are thus enabled to ascertain the average of what 
their customers consume, and to contract with Messrs. Rhodes for this average. 
The latter calculate the number of Cows sufficient to eive the dealer the supply 
wanted, and this number the dealer undertakes to milk twice a day— namely, at 
three o'clock in the morning, and at three in the afternoon. The milk is meas- 
ured to the dealer, and should he have milked more thati his quantity, it remains 
with the dairyman ; but should the Cows have been deficient in the quantity, it 
is made good from the milk of other Cows, milked on account of the contracts of 
the estaflishment. As the supply of the Cows and the demand of the dealers 
are continually varying, it often happens that considerable quantities of milk re- 
main on the ^iryman s hands—frequently, we are told, as much as sixty or sev- 
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enty gallons a day. This quantity is placed in shallow earthen vessels, to throw 
up the cream in the usual manner ; this cream is churned, and the butter sold." 
The skimmed milk, it is added, as well as the bultcrrailk, are, as is usual in 
English dairies, given to the pigs. 



NEW-YOHK DAIRY MANAC 

In contrast to the above, we here insert some remarks more immediately ap- 
plicable to the management of the New-York Dairies, from Hartlet's Essay ob 
Milk, published in New- York in the year 1842 r 

" The manner of ptoduoing mitk to supply the inhabitants of cities and other 
populous places is so contrary to our knowledge of the lawswhkh govern the an- 
imal economy, that from e. bare statement of the facts, any intelligent mind might 
confidently anticipate the evils which actually result from it. The natural and 
healthy condition of the Cows appears, for the most part, to be utterly disregard- 
ed. They are literally crowded together in large numbers in filthy pens, which 
at once deprives them of adequate exercise and pure air, both of which are india- 
pensaWy essential to their health. Instead of being supplied with food suited to 
the masticatory and digestive organs of herbivorous and ruminant animals, they 
are most generally treated as if omnivorous ; and their stomachs are gorged with 
any description of aliment, however unhealthy, which can be most easily and 
cheaply procured, and will produce the greatest quantity of milk. Thus, m the 
Ticinities of the cities of New-York and Brooklyn, m America, and indeed 
wherever grain distilleries abound, either in this country or in Europe, distillery- 
slap is extensively used.* In London and other places where brewers' grains can 
be obtained, they are in great requisition for milk-dairies ; while in grape-grow- 
ing countries, the refuse of the grape is used for the same purpose, and with ef- 
fects as pernicious as those produced by the dregs of the distillery. Besides these 
unhealthy aliments, in other cases decayed vegetables, and the sour and putrid 
offals and remnants of kitchens, are in populous places carefully gathered up as 
food for milch Cows. As might be espected, the cattle, mider this most unnatural 
management, become diseased, and the lactescent secretions not only partake of the 
same nature, but are impure, unhealthy, and innutritions. Yet tliis milk is the 
chief aliment of children in all places where the population is condensed in great 
numbers ; it is the nourishment chosen and relied upon to develop the physical . 
powers and impart vigor to the constitution during the most feeble and critical 
period of human life, when the best possible nourishment is especially necessary 
in order to counteract the injurious effects of the infected air and deficient r — 
cise, which are often inseparable from the conditions of a city life. 

"So few are the exceptions to these modes of producing and using milk under 
the circumstances named, that they may be said to be nearly universal, both in 
this and in most other countries. And when it is recollected that in the United 
States about one-third of the population live in masses, and in Europe a vastly 
greater proportion, some adequate idea may be formed of the extent to wliich the 
evils consequent upon the use of an essential but an unhealthy article of food, 

" But slop alone, as food for fattening cattle, is of little value. On such unnat- 
ural aliment they become diseased and emaciated. Cows plentifully supplied 
with il, may yield abundance of milk ; but it is notorious that the article thus 
produced is so defective in the properties essential to good milk, that it cannr* * 
convened into butter or cheese, of course is good for nothing — except to sell, 
in country places milk cannot be turned to account in this way for there at 
buyers, and as slop is not in request for stock or dairies, if the distiller would Snd 
the most advantageous market for it, he must conduct hia operations in the vi- 
cinity of populous places. This, we repeat, is one among other reasons why . 
such localities ate desired. He finds it leas profitable to fatten swine upon slop, 
on account of the risk of killing them to his own detriment, than to have it fed to 
human beings through the agency of the dairyman." ; . . , 

" It has been estimated, after careful inquiry, that about ten thousand Oows in 
the city of New- York and neighborhood, are most inhumanly condemned to sub- 
sist on the residuum or slush of this grain, after it has undergone a chemical 

• Diainiery-slop i< the rcfUso of gndn fiiffoied Ihroujh weler nftur it hni anderaone n chemical change, the 
■Icqliol and ferina being eilracKd by Ilie proceasoa of fermenlation and dislUation. 
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( change, and reeking hot from ihc distilleries. This slush, moreover, after the 
1 ceremony of straining through liie organs of sickly Cows, as before stated, and 
) duly colored and diluied and medicated, is sold to the citizeos at an annual ex- 
I pense of more than a million dollars. The amount of disease and death conse- 
I quent upon the sale and use of this milk, is doubiiess recorded in the books of fi- 
[ aal judgment, and 17111 hereafter be revealed. But the fact which chiefly con- 
I ceras the public ia, that this milk has been, and, it is believed, is now, exter"-" 
! ly injurious and fatal to health and life," .... 
> " The Cow ia an herbivorona and a ruminating animal ; pasturage, of ci 
or gramineous matter, is its natural and appropriate alimeni. 

" Eeasoning a priori from the physical formation of tiie Cow, as it is a ru 
ting animal, it were easy to demonstrate that its digestive organs are peculiarly 
adapted, and were designed by Nature, for solid food : and. consequently, that dis- 
tillery slop and food of that description is the most unnatural aliment which it 
can receive into its stomach. 

" The digestive organs of the ruminant class, such as the Cow and sheep, t 
more complicated than those of any other animals. In the first place, they have 
cutting or incisor teeth which are admirably adapted for croppmg grass or pastur- 
age. The upper estetnal portion of these teeth is convex, rising straight from 
the gum ; while inward they have a concave surface, gradually diiainishing i; 
thickness, and terminating in a sharp edge which is covered with .enamel, so a 
to produce and retain the sharpness necessary for separating herbaceous sub- 
stances. They have also .large njo/are«, or grinding teeih, fitted for comminuting 
grassy fihres, or food which requires lung and difficult Daastication, in order that 
the nourishment may be extracted from it ; and for this purpose we find the 
enamel, or harder portions of the teeth, distributed over and throughout their 
texture. Besides this, they have large salivary glands, tot the purpose of n 
ening and lubricating the food preparatory to swallowing, and to aid ia the 
ond process of mastication, during which the food is reduced to a pultacoouss 
while, in carnivorous animals, these glands are either wanting, or of a much 

" One of the most notorious of the overgrown metropolitan milk-establish- 
ments, or rather the largest collection of slop-dairies — for there are many propri- 
etors—is siluated in the western suburbs of the city, near the termination, and 
between Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, in New- York, The area occupied by 
the concern includes the greater part of two squares, extending from below the 
Kinth Avenue to the Hudson River, probably a distance of one thousand feel.— 
During the winter season, about two thousand Cows are said to be kept on th 
premises, hut in summer the number is considerably reduced. The food of the 
Cows, of course, is slop, which being drawn off into large tanks, elevated some 
■:oa or fifteen feet, is thence conducted in close, square wooden gutters, and dis- 
tributed to the different cow-pens, where it is received into triangular troughs, 
rudely constructed by the junction of two boards. The range of the pens being 
interrupted by the intersection of the Tenth-avenue, the slop is conveyed by 
means of a gutter underground to the opposite side of the road, where it is re- 
ceived into a capacious reservoir, and thence conducted to the pens, which extend 
to the margin of the river. In the vicinity of Brooklyn there is a similar estab- 
lishment, which contains about teven hundred Cows : and in the neighborhood of 



that city and of Kew-York there are numerous smaller concerns, where the c 
are fed in like manner, by receiving the slop smoking hot directly from the 

. itilleriea. In the far greater number of cases, however, ilie dairies are too far 

from the distilleries to be supplied ia this way. The slop is therefore carted in 
it quantities from the distilleries, in hogsheads, to the smaller milk estahlish- 

__jnts, which are numerously scattered in the suburbs and neighborhoods of the 

cities to the distance of several miles.* 
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" The daily average quantity of slop for a Cow is about a barrel of tkirty-tvio 
eaUont At first we were incredulous as to the amount they learn to consume ; 
but after many careful inquiries at many dairies, the fact is rendered certain. — 
Now It 13 evident that no Cow in health would eat such an enormous quantity of 
slop By feeding on this unnatural and stimulating food, they are thrown into a 
state of disease, and for a short time will feed monstrously, arid yield large quan- 
tities of had milk." .... 

" The cow-pens are rude, unsightly wooden buildings, varying from fifty to 
iwo hundred feet in length, and about thirty feet in breadth. They tire very 
irregularly arranged, so as to cover the entire ground, excepting narrow avenues 
between ; and appear to have been temporarily constructed, as the arrival of new 
dairies required enlargements for their accommodation. It is said they will con- 
tam about two thousand head of cattle; but this estimate, we would judge, is an 
exaageration. The stalls are rented by the proprietor of the distilleries to the 
different cow owners, at from four to five dollars a year per each head of cattle, 
white the slop is furnished at nine cents a barrel.* Slop constituting both food 
and drink, water and hay or other solid or gramineous fodder, supply no part of 
the wants of these abused animals. The fiuid element, indeed, appears not to 
be in request for purifying purposes. Fountains of pure water, extensive hay- 
ricks, capacious out-houses, and similar conveniences, which are ordinarily 
deemed so important for the feeding and watering so large a stock, are here dis- 
pensed with aa unnecessary appendages to a city dairy. 

" The interior of the pens corresponds with the general bad arrangement and 
repulsive appearance of the exterior. Most of the cattle stand in rows of from 
seven to ten across the building, head to head and tail to tail alternately. There 
is a passage in the rear for cleaning, and another in front which gives access to 
the heads of the cattle. The floor is gently inclined, but no liller is allowed. — 
The stalls are three feet wide, with a partition between each, and a ceiling ahout 
seven feet high overhead. But the chief and most ineicusable defects are the 
want of ventilation and cleanliness ; though in the latter respect, since public at- 
tention has been called to their vile condition, they are somewhat improved. — J 
There appeals, however, no contrivance for washing [he peas, or by which a 
circulation of air can be produced. To scent the eftluvia, as it is diluted and dif- 
fused in the surrounding atmosphere, is sufficiently oilensive and the visitor will 
instinctivelyietire in dread of closer proximity. But to au vey hep enu es round 
about, and merely to look into the pens, will but inadeq a ly convey an idea of 
the disgusting reality. . . . The astonishment is tha an n al 1 fe with all 
its wonderful recuperative energies, and power of acco n oda on o circum- 
stances, can exist in so fetid an atmosphere." 

"Such, then, as described, is the barbarous and unnatu 1 ea nen of hisdo- 
ci!e, inoffensive and unfortunate animal, that is destined o ply us w h nutri- 
ment, both when living and dead, and which is one of t eras va uab e gifts of 
Providence to ungrateful men." .... 

" Slop-milk is naturally very thin, and of a pale bluish color. In order to dis- 

wero fi^l apnkon of by the Inhatiilaati In the ud^borhooda m ti^Asaacee of so oR^nalve a chnracicr na lo 
prevent tbeimiiruTelJient of pri^tortymLlisirTicmhy; while iheir preaent vile FoDdiliea too Iriitj iodirAted 
Iha uDturfi of Elie evilA Lbey trefe fidmlnuli^ to iomct on mors lUdtant poi'tiooB of tlio couununily. Tiia 
taoBt careful iDqulrLos, howevei'. Giiled to elicit ui j hoar Lafbrtualiga of lulimat ; but we everjvrLere re. 
ceived tho lulleBt ctmlirniDLimi of the Aicta and priociplea wbich on BproqdlJirTmEhoiit'thig wuiiL 

la the coBrse of Iho lour, we rlillad a luvs ruoydlMllleiy locatod In the Immedials nulgbborhind 
of liic Qraek FetTjr, BrocklilyiL We wera not ^BappDlstBd In fuUng oT adtnlttHiico into t^it coiicetu, fbr 
it is ootnmoB to nil tiiesa ogtabllAhniehlf. wliicli are oatteaidg on the tpcAie at an ii^ariKl comfannity, to 
GoncGuU DafiLrM tioveibLe. titeir oporalloiii from the pabllc eys. lE WKD.boweTer, oflittleconKqtieDC^ for 
there Wei's other maana ot iufbrmatiau at hmd, and miioh thai waa open to Dhaemtlan. We ware informed 
that frrnu fr.HM htoa^td to mr lAffzuawd buahela of grain are didlT eDnTNted into whiaky at thia distUlety, 
the refuse of which vraalS nffica to riop tna dmautiil Omti and that about j^ htad of eml^ and tram 
j!vc to ncen jtsndnd urine trere Aitening on the pTBBiEiBi. NumUchCowiureltierakept; butwacoiun- 
ei eigHy^acA carta eat va^mi, containing bb BBgngnte of aat Imilred lud tmaii^int ling«hitidt. appA- 
rentiy watdiifr fbr tiuah. evdaaive of nnmerona otbera wUcb were go^ng and rctan^na Pnna tho jfr«miH«s- 
Tiis hour ofuurTliltO o'clock P.M.} tvaalnopportiine to wltneii the dd1;deliTeTjoftbe slop. The mrat- 
eal Bcilrltj' in the buMnssi la ftom 4 to B o'dook mDrnlne and crenlng, during which tltne an incessant 
Btreeni of carta la aaenWdnsfWim tile dlatmery, laden whhalop fbr the supply of the nalghboiiiig dnJrii^EL. 

The qnanlltyofmllkreqlih^torths Ai((|f aupply of die ci^a of New.Ior¥ and Broohlyn, as near aa can 
betBccanaei,!iKboiaj^ti!itainisaH4galbnu, This,atih8 averp)ra price of eis cppIb per quart, i 
to (Ares lltoHtanil s<iis» *ii«ijr(d obJ ^fl) doUare per Ooy, or, in lauaa nnmbeia, lo ^Ktii hundred 1 
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guise its bad qualities and render it salable, it is necessary lo give il color and 
consistence. That it is often adulterated i a proved by analysis, and the confes- 
sions of those who from principle have relinquished the practice. Starch, sugar, 
flour, plaster of Paris, chalk, eggs, annatlo, etc. are used for this purpose : such 
substances being preferred, of course, which have the strongest affinity for the 
fluid, and will not readily precipitate.* These adulterations enable the vender 
to give the milk a proper consistence and a beautiful while color, so as to dilute 
ihe wretched slush with about an equal quantity of water, without detection." 

GEKJSRAL MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE 
Faltening Cattle for Market. 
The stall-feeding or soiling of cattle is considered to possess several advantages 
over feeding in the fields. In field-feeding, the animals waste a certain quantity 
of paslur"! by treading and lying upon it, and by dropping their dung — the grasa 
which grows on the dung spots being ever after rejected ; the animals also spend 
time in seeking for the herbage which suits their fancy, and much is allowed to 
go to seed untouched. In stall-feeding, the whole time is devoted to eating and 
ruminating, while no food is lost, and the animals are brought to a higher condi- 
tion. Another important advantage of soiling; is that it uses up the waste straw 
of a farm as litter, and thus furnishes a plentiful supply of that inJispensable ar- 
ticle, manure, for the fields. Some feeders tie up their cattle to the stall while 
preparing for market ; but others permit them to roam about on a thick bed of 
straw in an enclosure in the farm-yard, with a shed to retire to for shelter— the 
feeding in this case being from racks. Unless for a period during the final pro- 
cess of fattening, the straw-yard method is reckoned the best for keeping the cat- 
lie in a healthy state, and consequently for producing beef of the hnest kind. — 
The practice of feeding cattle for a considerable length of lime, in darkened 
stalls, on oil-cake, carrola, mangel-wurzel, &c. produces, as is well known, a 
great deposition of fat, and swells the animals to a monstrous size. The beef, 
however, of such over-fed cattle is never fine. The fat with which it is loaded 
easily escapes in cooking, and leaves lean of an inferior quality. The best sign 
of good meat is Its being marhhd, or the fat and lean well mixed, when brought 
to the table ; and this is not to be expected from beef fed in an unnatural con- 

The age at which cattle are fattened depends upon the manner in which they 
have been reared — upon the properties of the breed in regard to a propensity to 
fatten earlier or later in life — and on the circumstances of their being employed 
in breeding, in labor, for Ihe dairy, or reared solely for the butcher. In the latter 
case, the most improved breeds are fit for the shambles when about three years 
old, and very few of any large breed are kept more than a year longer, is to 
Cows and working Oxen, the age of fattening must necessarily be more indefin- 
ite ; in most instances, the latter are put up to feed after working three years, or 
in the seventh or eighth year of their age. 

Rjihi for Selecting Cattle. 
In selecting cattle for feeding, their qualities may be in some measure known 
by examining the hide, horns, lie. ■" It is well known that the grazier and tlie 
butcher judsre of the aptitude that any animal has to fatten from the touch of 
the skin. When the hide feels soft and siiky, it suongJy indicates a tendency in 
the animsl to take on meat ; and it is evident (hat a fine and soft skin must be 
more pliable, and more easily stretched out to receive any extraordinary quantity 
of flesh, than a thick or tough one. At the same time thick hides are of great 
importance in various manufactures. Indeed, they are necessary in cold coun- 
" "■;, where cattle are much exposed to the inclemency of the seasons ; and, in 
..__ best breeds of Highland cattle, the skm is thick in proportion to their size, 
( without being so lough as to be prejudicial lo their capacity of fattening. It ap- 
Columella's description of the best kind of Ox, that the advantage of 

inj be deteetod bj oddhtg to tho milk ii Boluticm Dfiodir] 
the CDHEtiluent. {DoJIis^ic Cfumut, p. 14 
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a soft skin is not a new discovery, but was perfectly well known 'to the husband- 
men of ancient Italy." These are the observations of Sir John Sinclair, wh9 adds 
the following as a summary of good points to be atiendt'd to in choosing cattle : 
" They should be — 1, Of a moderate size, unless where- the food is of a nature pe- 
culiarly forcing ; 3. Of a shape the most likely to yield prolit to the farmer ; 3. 
Of a docile disposition, without being deficient jn spirit ; 4. Hardy, and not liable 
to disease ; 5, Easily maintained, and on food not of a costly nature ; 6. Arriving 
soon at maturity; 7. Producing considerable quantities of milk ; 8. Having flesh 
of an excellent quality ; 9, Having a tendency to lakeonfat ; 10. Having a valu- 
able hide ; and, lastly, Calculaled {should it be judged necessary) for working." 
It is thought best to begin to break-in Oxen at ihree years old, and to give them 
fall work at four. 

With respect to judging of cattle by their horns and teelh, we oii'er the follow- 
ing observations by IVIr. Hickey : 

" The ordinary guide for ascertaining the precise age of cattle is the horn, 
which is also indicative of the breed ; at three years old (this is laid down as a 
rule) the horns are perfectly smooth, after this a ring appears near the root, and 
annually afterward a new circle, so that, by adding two years to the first ring, 
the age is calculated ; but it has been clearly shown that this is a very uncertain 
mode of judging; 'that ihe rings are only distinct in the Cow;' and that 'if a 
Heifer goes to the Ball when she ja two years old, or a little before or after that 
time, there is an immediate change in the horn, and the first ring appears ; so 
that a teal three-year old would carry the mark of a four-year old.' ' In the Bull 
they are either not seen tmtil five, or they cannot be traoea at all ;' nor in the Ox 
do they ' appear until he is five years ofd, and they are often confused ;' besides, 
' there is also an instrument called a rasp, which has been said to make many an 
arm ache a little beforB a large fair.' Without any delusive intentions, however, 
an ugly set in the horns of young cattle is often remedied by filing a little off the 
sides of the tips opposite to the direction which it is desired that the horns should 
take. 

" Some men have an antipathy to horns altogether, and would even carry their 
dislike so far as to extirpate them from the brows of al! their cattle ; they can in- 
dulge their taste by paring off the lops of the boms when they first break through 
the skin. Perhaps it is not generally known that the larger the horn the thinner 
the skull. 

"The age is indicated with unerring certainly by the teeth, to those who have 
judgment and experience, until the animal reaches the age of six or seven ; until 
two years old, no teeth are cast ; at that a^e, two new teeth are cut ; at three, 
two more are cut ; and, in the two succeeding years, two in each year ; at five, 
the mouth is said to be full, though not Completely so until sis, because until that 
period the two corner teeth (the last in renewal) are not perfectly up. The front 
or incisor teeth are those considered, for a full-grown beast has altogether ibirly- 
IWO teeth." 

Method of AscBTtaining the V/eight of Cattle while Living. 

" This is of the utmost utility for all those who are not experienced judges by 
the eye ; and, by the following directions, the weight can he asceriained within 
a mere trifle :— Take a string, put it round tjie beast, standing square, just behind 
the shoulder-blade ; measure on a foot-rule the feet and inches the animal is in 
circumference — this is called ihe girth ; then, with the sttio";, measure from the 
hone of the tail which plumbs the line with the hinder part of the hutlock ; direct 
the line along the back to the fore part of the shoulder-blade ; taks the dimen- 
sions on the foot-rule as before, which is the length, and work the figures in the 
foUowingmanncr:— Girth of the bullock, 6 feet 4 inches; length, 5 feet 3 inches; 
which, multiplied together, make 31 square superficial feel ; that hgain multi- 



plied by S3 (the number of pounds allowed to each superficial foot of cattb 
uring less than 7 and more than 5 in girlh), makes 713 pounds ; and, a 
14 pounds to the stone, is 50 stone 13, pounds. Where the animal measures Jess 
than 9 and more than 7 feel in ^rlh, 31 is the number of pounds to each super- 
ficial foot. Again, suppose a pig or any small beast should measure 2 feet ii 
girth, and 2 feet along the back, which, multiplied together, make 4 square feel 
that, roBliipIied by 11, the number of pounds allowed for each square foot of cat 
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tie measuring less than 3 feet in girth, makes 44 pounds ; which, divided by 14, 
to bring it to stones, is 3 stone 2 pounds. Again, suppose a ealf, a sheep, fce. 
should measure 4 feet 6 inches in girth, and 3 feel 9 inches in length, which, 
multiplied together, make 16J square feet ; that muliiplied hy 16, ihe number of 
pounds allowed to all cattle measuring less than 5 feet, and more than 3 in girth, ] 
makes 264 pounds ; which, divided by 14, to bring it into stones, is 18 stone 13 
pounds. The dimensions of the girth and length of block cattle, sheep, calves, 
or hogs, may be as exactly taken this way as is at all necessary for any compula- 
tion or valuation of stock, and will answer eioctly to (he four quarters, sinking . 
the offal ; and which every man, who can get even a bit of chalk, can easily per- ■ 
form, A deduction must be made for a half-fatled beasi, of 1 sione in 20, Jrom 
that of a fat one ; and, for a Cow that has had caJres, 1 stone must be allowed, 
and another for not being properly fat. 

Disease! and Iheir Treatment. 
Cattle are subject to various diseases, the result of improper irealmeiit or of 
causes comiected with climate which it is difficult to avert. By attention to feed- 
ing, housing, and cleaning, much may be done to prevent some of the more faial 
distempers. Cattle tlwthave passed iheir lives, both day and night, in the open 
air, are generally so hardy that they are not injured by a wetting of the skin, 
and are liable lo few of ihe complaints of dairy or stall-fed animals. Cows be- 
ing compelled lo lead aa artificial mode of Ufe, are the most delicate in every re- 
spect, and require the most careful treatment. They should not be Iel\ out all 
night ; and, when they return from the field wet, it is always a safe and humane 

Elan to dry them with a wisp of straw. The diseases to whiiih they are most 
able are of an inflammatory kind, and for these the veterinary surgeon prescribes 
bleeding, and perhaps some medicines to he taken internally. 

Though it is by no means our desi^m to offer, iu this work on Milch Coks, any 
thing like a general work on catile, it is deemed well enough, besides the gen- 
eral description of the breeds most in use, to give a few recipes for the most 
common diseases of Coxes and Calves. 

Of Calves, the maladies which rliost frequently occur are diarrkaa. and its op- 
posite, costiveness. The common diarrhiea, or scouring, in Calves, arises gener- 
ally from irregular feeding, or other bad management. 

Nothing is more apt to disorder the bowels of the young Calf than the loo ' 
common practice of attempting to substitute other diet for that of milk, or milk 
diet at an unnatural temperature. The young ruminant (says that high authori- 
ty, C. \V. Johnson), subsisting on the milk of its mother, does not require that ■ 
complicated system of stomacns which afterward becomes necessary for the prop- 
er comminution of its food. Accordingly we find that the aperture of the first . 
and second stomach is, in (he Calf, entirely closed, and the folds of the third ad- 
here together so as to form a najrrow tube. The milk passes at once into the 
fourth stomach, which is the seat of true digestion. This arrangement of itself 
indicates that the food of the young animal ought to be liquid, even when it is 
deprived of the milk of its parent. It is for this reason that the weaning of the 
Calf must take place very gradually. 

For SCOURING, the same author recommends the following as an excellent 

remedy^ PrcpnTcd clialk. i chtncce; LaadanufLi, 1 OQn<^e ; 

Powdered canollabark, I ounce; Water, 1 pint. 

MbctlieBB lojetlier, and give two or three [abla.spoonsfnl. according lo Uio size of the Calf, twice 

*" COSTTTEN^SS IN CALVES.— For this complaint dissolve from two to four 

)nean4 of the ntomacli punip. and, in hcoiIh repeat in lialf dijaes evciy four lioii 

CATARRH (common), or HOOSE (common cold).— This is 

plBtnl, much too often neglected till it degenerates into worse disorders. 

Fir Gallk. — In sligbl c«ees house Ihem, give Ihem maalics, or a doae of phj-sii 
vere oaaes bleed, and after bleeding give — 

Gm^,™ drachms? ' G^reU^iinul'""' ' ™"" 
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Taiiar emetic, I drachm ; Nitre, 4 drachms. 

CLEAHSIKG,— The after-iirlh or placenta should be discharged soon after 

lie peiiod of calving; in case fliis is delayed, a doSe of pliyac may be admiiiialered, compoacdof 
ine pound of Epsom salts, and two drachm* of ginger in some warm water or warm gruel. 
Leave the Calf with the Cow for some time after it is hom. 
The followicg oleonanB drink may lie given with advantage : 

iced powder, a nonces ; Snlphur, 3 onncea; 



Bay berries powden 
w together" ' 



BoU Iheee together for tea minates, and give the drink when cool in some groei. 

CLYSTERS.— Ciysiers are medicines introduced (commonly fay a syringe) into 

iherectonoranioials. The compo«rian of the most common isas follows: 
Clytler for Coifts. 
Epsom salts, 1 poond; Linseed oil, 8 oancesi Water, 3 oi4 quarts. 
Yftv nseful to assist the operation of physic drenchea. 

Cud, loss of— Ih not a disease of itself, but is usually a Bymplmn of vari- 
ons disorders. The foltoniog drink may be ^ven in cases of loss of cud, when no indicotion of 
any particulai disorder is apparent i 

Epsom salts, i pound ; Carraway seeds, powdered, 1 ounce ; 

Mix, and give in warm gmel. 

Romiiialion is requisite in order to keep an ox in health. A little straw or hay is aooordiiiglr 
necessary to enable it to chew the cud. We know a ease in which barley-meal and boile<. oota- 
toes were given to Cows without bay or straw. ConBlipalion resulted, and the cattle nearly pBr- 
ished from the ignorance of the feeder. 

DIARRHCEA— Is the excessiye discharge of fscal matter. It arises from va- 
rious cause.i. «a from too much opening physio, poiscmouB plants, bad treatment, foul water, or 
from some peonliar state otihe atmosphere. This maybe treated as (bliowa :— First give an apo- 

Epsoni salts, i pomid; Powderea ginger, 3 drachms. Mix for a dose. 
Afterward gWo the following astringent: 

Prepared chalk, 1 ounce; Powdered opium, ] drachm ; 

Powdered catechu, 3 drachms ; Powdered gmger, 3 drachms. 

Mix, and gife in a quart of warm gruel 

FLOODING — Is a discharge of blood from the uterus of the Cow, after calv- 
ing'. Tlie only remedy is to apply cold to the loins: if in warm weather, a poond of saltpetre dis- 
red in a gallon of water will prod ace a very coid solution. lEico can be procured, equal pans 



of snow and ice, say equal parts of each, will p 


reduce a very iote 


use cold. If the Hooding still 


continues, raise the Cow's hia 


d parts, give two 


drachms of opium 


every hoar, lieep the pBticIrt 


quiet, lake away her Calf. 








GARGET— Arises from the inflamed and hardened 


late of the mtemal sub- 


stance of the udder of Cows. 


This is a complam 


t which is very apt to arise in young Cowe. In 


the early sluges of it, the best 


emedvistoallow 
n it IS generally 


her Calf 10 suckle 


and rub about her odder. If 


this does not effect a eare. ih 




away a little blood, and after- 


vrard to give the fonowmg dre 


Qch: 






Epsom salts,! poo 


d ; Aniseed powi 




to ^Bcr'baS'hi'g to be well 


The uddor to be bathed with 




times a day. and 


mhbed with the foliowing oin 








Yellow baffllicon, 4 ounces 


Camphor, 1 oun 


s, rubbed down w 


lb a Tittle spirits of wine; 


Strong mercurial oinlmen 


a ounces; Soft so 


ap, IS ounces. R 




la venF obstinate eases I ha 
■ Hydriodale of potash, 1 


e bund the follow 


ng soccessTul : 




drachm, rubbed ir 


to very fine powil 


r and mixed with 1 ounce of 



After bathing with hot water, a piece of the siie of a small nutmeg dionld be well mhbed in, 

"kicks, AW^i) OTHER BRUISES.— Foment the parts copiously and frequent- 
ly for some time with hot water; ifllie skin is broken, apply the following tincture ; 

Friar's balsnm, 3 ounces; Tincture oF aloes and myrrh, S ounces. Mix for nso. 
MISCARRIAGE.- The usual period of gestation 
and seventy days, or nine calendar months i bnt there is moch 
heiog with calE According to M. Teasior, '— -'— -" >— 
observations wore made, the shortest per».u ....„ .>.., ..«u«.^« 
hundred and twantyjjne— being a variation of eighty^ne days ; 
fifty-one days over, and thirty-one days under. Of five hnndied Uuj m-euLj 
tweoty^jne calved between llie twonundred and fortieth and two hundred 
" ' ' ' id fony-fourbetween the ivro hundred and savontiethaodtwi 



inth, and ten between the two hundred and ninety-ninth and three hundred and tweniy-first 
r. It has biKH remarked that the Cow EOes longer with a bull calf than with a cow calf. Of 
en hundred and siity-faur Cows, noted'by Lord Spencer (Jour. Roy/d A^. Snc, vol. i., p. 
A. two hundred and twenty days was the shorteat period when a live calf was produced, and 

/^L....3__a J J--.-.. . J .1 — ..l-..-,.^..* ......;.. J ...1.»n il... ..air uF4i< tv/i4v.7 . tlitw hiinx^is^ 



L.Tu UUU1.IV.U au^ forty-two days the ...—.v,-.. r— - — ■- — — - - - 

and thirteen days was the loi^eat period he remarked a Cow to be in calf; three hundred and 
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iNTRoDtCTORy remarks: 



TiQiidred and eighL^-fuurth day, r 



-eighth 



v'itis^l 



id three hnndrcd and Ion 



ibely to 



tnnately. fur ought we eee lo lh( 

abroad, miacarringB «ill oontinnes as freqaenl and annoying aa ever' The causes 
iiiTolycd in obscurity ; bnt il may he mentioned ihai an exircDiely hot and foal oow 
blow, violenl exeraon, slarvoiion. plethora. Kii overloaded siomaeh, internal infla 

miscarriage. Anything whatever, indeed, that aeiiouBly oflecla the licallli of the an. 
or the AtateoftherepTodnciJve organs in particnLar. may do ra, Bnt raise orri age o 
agftia when no sudi causes aa those enumeniied can be traced. The dieease, ifmch 



le itnproved 
at home and 



d lobe infections. 


No sooner does it show itself in one animal than 








anbalancca evaonaied.. Possibly il mav be so i 


the sapposition: 


for ahhough we cannot perceive tlie smell, nor 








:Si;i-,.r 





s. whether fhey be preanj 

ledy it. always by slow do 
be avoided. The same s 
general, is indicated hy nr 



;t does 1 



; B^e 



— abonldhe 

otlier minor circnmalanceB will amply repay the proprietor for the little additional Ironfale. 

"When tbe fanner perceives Bvniptoins of miscarriage, he shonld," says Professor Yooalt. in 
bis excellent worli on Cattle, "remove tbe Cow from Ihs pastare to n comfortable cow- 
booseorsbed. If the discbarge is glaring, bnt not olfensiye. he may hope that thecolfisnot 
dead — he will be assured of this by the motion of the fstns. and then it is impossible that the mis- 
carriage may yet be avoided. He shonld hasten to bleed her, and that eopiouily. in proportion lo 
her age. siie, condition, and the slate of exciiemeHt in which he may find her; and he BbooTdgive 
K dose of physic immediately after the bleeding (this may be 1 )b, of Epsom snlts in a qnart of 
warm water). The physic be^nning to operate, he shoold administer half a drachm of opinm. 
and half an onnce of sweet spirits of nitre; unless she is in a state of great debility, he thonld 
avoid, above all things, the cmnfaHable drink^ which some persons recommend ; he shoiild allow 

aUnylSe geiS oHocaUmlillonVJt pTee^s"^- "-'"- ■'- ~i-*^^~™--^ "?^''"- -'™"- - 






and the Com 



oTerf^lfri" 

' WOMB INFLAMMATION.— This affection of the womb occurs after calving 



Bathe tho womb ' 
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THE SPAYING OF CO¥S. 



G FAHMEH, 

FROM "LA KORMANDIE AGRICOLE JOUKNAL D'AGRICtiLTlIRi! PRATIQUE," 



Lxnn owner in the United Slates, Mr. Winn, aeems to have had the firnt pmciieo in spaying 
B. The oiyectof the operation was to niaiutnin in iliecow, wichoat LntemiptioQ, a supply ol' 
same qnantjiy of milk thai aha gave at the timo of spaying. Noturhhstiuiiling the favorable 
i reBDitBthat Ur. WiDaidaBiDedtohBVeoUainedithe DpeiatioareBiained alDioBtnnkDawiiiDFraBce S 
I uuti] a veterinary fiaFc;e<Hi of LauBanue (a Swias)} M- Levrat made hnowD the expeiimeata prao i 
I tlsed by him, and their eflectd. The Ti-ealise of M- Levrat enda with the f^Ho^ug conclusiona > ^ 
" The effect of Bpnyiog seeiua to me to cauae a mme nliiudaitt aud coxitaal lecretioa of mil 
which posaeasea also inperior qiiuliiies, whence the foUowijig odvantag-es result to the proprieto 
-*!. Aniucreaaeofoae thirdin tJieqaaittityofinilk. 
"a. The certainty uf having almost oonatantiy die earns qnantily of milk. 
"3. Exentptiou frmi ncddenls which may bappeu dariog the period of beat, when the cot 



" 4. Eiempiion f 



_ ^■taurelKr. , 

jf Lnuseime and Lav 



s riak of ttccidon 



;o large i 



It appears & 



°eUl^i 



...i anayed cows have given witlioat intorraptiott iifit 

I le»el double the average of what they gave during- the pre 

. I hnve mads since I commenced all tliese experimenta, 

is calculation ia vety exact, and if thi ..---. 



1 which Bometimes accompany or fidlow gestation and 

nting oneroaa expenses, occasioned by cowa be- 

for this reason to change all their cows every twc 

III, this fact, tbei the qsautily of miik was con. 

RecyicldeMidecineVltiriiiaire, s 
. OB by varioas proprielorB. 
ts with manydeiails, end whose aalhenlicityia fixed, i 






^urilk a 



, ^ . . jring dieir whole life, L. 

ipaving will fomiah incontestable advantages, partionlarly in large J 
Lty, where fodder is very dear, and wbere milk always sells well.' J 



i ^uriii 



had their heat, notwithstanding tlie removal 
lotion. ThoBE animals present, at the time of 
ig the same period in cows not spayed, that th 
aliiy. 



oeeows, although theyiiave been spayed, 
iicir ovarium, and tlie incapadly Sor Ui ' 
ir heat, this ^fierence from what we n 
milk does not undergo any alteration in 



may add, that the achool of Al^irl has, recently, practised this operation upon diSere 
) and that aU the results obtained have readied the point we have above slated. 

Leaving ihia, we arrive at the facta determined by M. Marin. 

" Young cows ought to receive that noarishment which favors the secretion of milk, end which < 
in consequence renders active their IsctiferoitB vessele. The cow is not usnally in full p ' ' 
uii^ allerlhe third or fburth calf; she continues to give the same return ap ta tbe s< 
eighthi from this time lactatbn diminishes aileroadi new calving. On the other hand, 
moment that ihe cow has received the bull, and gradually as gestation advances, ^e qt 
milk progrestively diminishes in most breeds, until three or lour months belbre healthy pi 
■' — ■" ■■ ■" ' ' ---thing. It is to gaard against this ioss, and other i 



) that 






) the happy results tb 



payiii 



r the a 



V, and ) 
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THE SPAYING OF COWS. 






iiaJ fatte 



Wes 



at least during 
! able t 



St quantity of m 
onyj-ear 



, and ni 



o give I 



hen the 

ill fad 



liHibc 



,ihet 



™'lt of ■ 



mdry 



( years' experiment, that tlie milk of the fpayed cow, ailhoHgh as abundant, a 

( than hefore tlie operation, is of a snperior quality lo liiatfrom a cow not apayea; mat it la uniiorm 
J in its character, that it is richer, consequently more bntlerj', aud that the batter is always of a 
J golden cnlor. 

"WebelievB that we onglit to remark inpassinfl', thatifwefeed the spa^yed cow too abnndnnlly. > 

ahea, and that the beast promptly fattens. It is therefore important that tho feed- J 

ie more than sufficient lo enable us Co obtain the desired result. j 

.'be spayed cow fattens more ea«ly ; its flsEb, age considered, is better llinu that of the 01 
-B lender and more juicy, 

a ignorant of the fact 



) lacEalion di 



it all domestic animals, females as 



j Ihis operaliou ! bo, besides the advantageDffnmisliing a long-continuedBupply.bel 
' - coniseolfaiteDing, of abundant milk, and bntterof a anpenorqnality, the cow fi 
impletely, and a certain benefit followa this courae. 
" 3, In spaying decrepit cows, that ie to say. of the age of from siic to seven ye 

> ouea: those which, though fine in appearniice bear badly; tlmse wliicb are subjec: 

> those which frequently osperience difficult calving, or delivery ; those dilBcult to k. 

J all those that are (auie/Jnes. that ia 10 say. conslaolly in heat — we have in add 

( dant production of milk and butter, and a faciliiy of fattening, the advantage of preventing a de- j 

■ " ' ' moreover of avoidins a crowd of aeeidenlB or maladies which Ire- j 

sewbiohhap 



'e submitted ti 



UB, puny, sroali ) 



qaentiy take place dorir 



? of heat, sn 



s, or being Jnroped O] 






have acquired their complete development, and that the milk haa die proper qnaliltca. The n 

. . „ . . 'he imponnnt results that this operation effe 

S fix yearly at their agrlcnlraral meetings, nremiuras for the encooraeement of Che snaviucr of 
- wa. Wedoublnotthat other Booietii 
its importance— when lliey are, will 
e country a new source of products, 
" We have been engaged for tour VBars in raBearcbes upon this valuable discovery, we beUeve 
at it is mcumbent upon ui to state the leEntcs ihaC we have obtained up (0 the present lime. In 
e number of twenty-seven cowa, aged from ax to fifl'een yejirs, that we have aclnnlly apayed, 
e have had the foltowinareaulta: 1- Increase of milk rn cows of six years; ^- Constant prcdnc- 
t; 3. Milk richer than that of the cow not spayed, conse- 
both of a nnifbrmly golden color, and having an aroma and ^ 
ias nnt nndei^ne Uiis operation. 

4 of experiment, a cow from Brittany, oflhe small 

._ _ ^ _ hs before, and which gave when we obtained her, J 

ihout ^E quarts of milk daily. The next day afler we performed the operation of apajifig, indeed ) 
' " eight days afterthat, the eccretion of milli sensibly diminished, in consequence ofch 
which she had been pot ; but. on the ninth day, the time at which the cnre was eoi 
lud the cow put on her ordinary food, the milk promplly returned as to ita former quanlhy, a 



inenlly more hnttMy, and thl 
" Early in July, 1843, we obiabieda. 



J kind, 









nedaplum. 






usly. Customarily b 



together, the yield of three days for bntter-making being 

twokilogramaofbotterofthe best quality. From the moi 

the quantity of milk diminished ahouc one thud, and the butter proponionally, the cow durmg that ) 
lime having been pnt on dry fodder. But so soon as we were able to turn her into pasture — about ( 
the beginning of April — Iho milk, after eight days of this new /bod, resumed its former course, s"' 
Che animal coutineed daily to furnish the same relative amounts of milk and butter as before. 

" Three cows, two of which were fourteen years old. and the other fifteen, have dried up t 
years after the operadon, and at the same time promptly fattened, without increase or change <nfo 

■' One cow eight years old, plantifiilly supplied with trefoil and cabbage, gave, a short time al 
the operation, a quantity of milk nearly doable that which she gave before, although die was kept ) 
on the same kind of food. She has during a year continued to furnish the same amount, and h ' 
in addition fattened so rapidly, iliat the owner has been obliged, seeing her fatness, lo sell her lot 
butcher, although she was still very good for milk, 

" Another fact, do less worthy m remark, we must not pasa over in silence ; and which goes 

Cve tlie superior and unehanging quali^ of the milk of a spayed cow. It is, that a projiriel 
■Ing Bpayed a eow five yeare old, recently calved, wiih the spetaal intention of feeding with h 
milk a newly-born xnHait, the infant arriving at the age of six months, of a robust conatilution, 1 
fused its pap since it had been accidentally prepared with milk different finm that of the spayed co 

" The other cows which had been spayed continued to give entire satisfoclion to their owne 
Be well in respect lo the quantiiy and quality of the milk, as also by their good condition- 

■' Six cowe manifested, shortly after the operation, and on divers occasiona, the desire for cop 
lalion ; but we have not remarked this peculiarity except amoug the younger ones. In 01I1 
respects, as my colleagues. MM. Levrat and R^gSre. have staled, the milk 
least nlleratbn in quanlily or quality, 

'' Indeed, the happy resalls that are daily attained Irom [his impotlant disco . . 
and so well known at this time in our part oflhe country, that as we write, many proprietors brii 
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THE SPAYING OF COWS, 



S gresaivelyT ui 
m no milk, v 



mtly good milch cows, a 
of spaying apon tliem. 
' ball, and in yroporl 






irable toiv 



^sbetbi 



nfoanloisawa 
a a healll^pBrl 



!— for fifty dnya, ai 
■ 'lis, breeding 
38 during a gi 



itlbei 



ie time that the < 



-of a. bad quality, and improper to be ? 
ra generally sobjeclcd to each loss in C 
t rf the year, entirely deprived of '" 



) tolbebnll, tliemilk an 

expoaed for sale ; but in additioi 

winter, and theit keepers find Ihei 
I atid butter, and r( b time, loo, wlie 

"By HiBshiK the cowa to undergo this operation, ns we liKve mentioned 

.... owner will never (ail of havfugraait and" batter of exeellenHjnality 
I rasily when they dry ap, and abo will unprove llie rscc, an anxiety for wl 

!n general, the moans employed by farmerj 
( yond being useful, or to nee a commercial term, 

tending that gestation shall give them more bulI 

advantageooa terms to the bulcber ; bnt doeu l^ 

tha flesh of thsae beasts better! Aasnredly 
i whicli easily lainW. Broth made fvoia it is nc , 

i smell ; the lean and fat are in a measure infiltrated with water, and 
/ quality and difflcnil sale. These cansea aught Ihenta'detertnin? fanners to adopt the adii 



3C an anxiety for which is perceived in many J 

■tain tile best possible price far old ci 
lerchanlable, as to bring them to the bull, in- ] 
ilumpnoss, so that tlioy i 
Le of iiQti^oua embon-poii 

lerely bloated, flabby flerii, livid, and \ 






id withont or 



i; ibey, a 






netbud of operating i 
a-vin^ covered the ( 



idthecc 



very^ 



ly be slightly diflerent from that pwiued 



-nt by o-- 



' coibague. ' 



■rated upon, tve pkce her against a wall, provided ' 

va: ibefirtt con'esponda to tile tof>of the withers; ' 

Lst; the third is placed a fiule distance from the J 

e anterior and aaperlorpartof the lower region, 

er port of the hnitnoks. We place a strong as- 

lal, wiri) firmlv faolds the left bom in his left hand, 

vates a little. This done, we pass tiirougb and fasten 

id of a long and strong plaited cord m the rina;, which eorreaponds to the lower part of the 

- ^ ---'"-- laJofr"- '-' — .---f-o-i— 1-— J '-.■- 



igte of ^e shoulder ; tiie fourth is opposite i 
id the fifth, which is behind, answers to tlie 
.jtant between the wall and the head of the 
J and with his tight the muzzle, which " 



. ., ebiinglhefr 
dowandinttontcf th 
B angle of the lore leg to pa! 



le cord along the lefl; flank and pass it through the ring which is c 
We bring It down aloni; tlie breast behind the shoulders and ( 

^, . , .. fiiTDUgh Ihe third ring; from there, we pass it through tlie riuit 

jp of the baek; then it mnel be naaaed around airainst the outer anala nf tlia Ipf 

;e fasten it, alter having drawn it rigl 

jw beius firml) fiied to the wall, w . , , 

eep them together in snob manner that tin: animal can not hick the operator, the free ei 

( of tbe coi-d and the tail are held by an asiustant. The cow. thus secured, can not, during tl 

>eratioii, move forward, nor lie down, and the veterinary surgeon has all tlie ease desirable, at 

protected from at^cident. 

■' M. Levrat advises Diat an assistant sbouM hold a pUnli or bar of wood obliquely und 
■atsand before its limhs to ward off the kicks; but this method is not always w''- - ' 
)th to Ihe operator and the animal, because, ai the commencement, that is, wiien (he i 

...e incision thitongh the hide and the muscles, theonw makes soch sadden movemen 

) fi^quently to strike with its left hind foot, that It may happen that upon every movement, the plan 

^ orthebarmay be airnok against the operatw's legs. On the '-' — •■— ■■ -'-' •• ■'•- -'-'■ — 

may be firmly held by Ihe assietani. yet it may happen, (hat in spl 

may he thrown against the operator by the movementa she may attempt, and tliei-e tt 

uncontrollable displacement of the pmnk or bar; and then tt may happen that sb* 

wounded, and at die same lime prevents the operarion, while, by the mode we point ont, there Is J 

no fear i^ accident, eitber 10 tbe operator or the beast. In case of the want of a wall provided ) 

with Ttngs. we may use a strong palisode, a solid fence, or two trees a suitable disti 

acro^ wbidi wc fix two strong bars of wood, separated ^lOai each other, accordii^ to 



It daniter, ^ 



h the defense 



) Ihe cows wore ver 
} mal. less troublesoL 
) the cow almost ft 



I the 



uore simple than Ihe preceding, leas faticutng (or (he 
which answers perfectly, it conaiats : First. In leai 
holding her head by two strong assietanis, one of wl 

%pinel5e3 the nostrils, whenever the animal makes 
tcmut. To eanse another assistant to bold 111 
;gs, kept together by means of a cord passed aixive and beneath the hocks ; this araistan 
._ ..■! __i — "-.-.^^ whenever tiie animal seeks to change its place. 

ig convenienlly disposed, and the insmuuenCs and appliances, snr 






table, a 



dispose 
edbislo 



le bnttoned a( 









beAAd \ 
curved } 



le filled with double thread of desired length, pledgets . 

iss of tow |in pledgets) being coilected in a shaUow basket, held by an intelligent asaistan 

lace ourselves opposite totheleft ijanli, oar back turned a little toward the heed of the onitmil 

jtn<rihehairwhichcoverathehideinthemiddleoftheflanks,atBneguat distance betwee._ . 

\ the back and the hip, furthe space of thirteen orfourteen centimetres In circamfereuce; this done, i 

[ left; then, with both bands, we seize Ihe hide in the middle of the fl'snk and form' of it a wrinkle ( 

' * ■ ■ ' nine lengthwise of die body. We ■ . . . • 

t side of this wrinklei we then take 



li ills right ht 



floury that 
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I and the lamAar [across) for the ilislai 

in tbe hide ; tliia done, nimed wun 
niily of Ibe woum 



5 obliquely from nbm 



introduce the right hani 
i, behind ibe cal de lasnimen (p 
■aea de rulerus Imalrix) ; after we have 
we search for the ovairet (orgaDsofreprodadion), which 
foami tliem, we seize ihem between ihe thi 



.„ ...of ihe > 

inal muodes, Uie i!ia.i (slighlly obtiqnElj-j ) 

from the lower exErenritj uf the incision { 

-"—ry. we make a ponctare of the periM- ! 

ica tlte buttoned biBtomy, and m 

of Sie ineisii ' 



.bdon 



neh) and undeniealh the \ 






I ihem completely from the ligaments that keep tliem in their place, poll lightly, separating the cord, ) 
> and lire lessels (nterine or fullopian lube| nt their plnce of miion wifli the ovarinm, by means of the } 





1 of Ibe thoiub and forefinger, which pr 
'd and bring away the ovarium. W e tl 


eaeuta itself at 


Che point of tonch 


;inf 


act 


we break the 




lien introduce 


Bgain the band ic 


I the abdc 


iminal cavity. 






( proceed m [he name manner to entraot the other i 


svaria- This ooe 


ratioa 






i 


the 


assistance of the needle, place a snture of tliree or Ibnr donble Ibi^a 


idswi 




i at an eqoai 




:e, and at two cetitimstres, or a litlie 


loss from the . 


lips of the woood 




i-g 


it thmnch the 


divided tisfloes. we move ftom the left band with the pie 


ce of thread: hat 


ing" 


>B0h 


ed Il..t point, 




ifasi 


K.n with a donhle knot, we pk™ tli. 




otervals of the thr 


sad ft 


omthe right, and 






appioach the lips of the wound, we 1 


rasten by a sii 


npie knot, witl. a 


bow, 


heii 






ckB. 


; too lighfly the bwer part of the aei 


im, M> Ihnl the 






he 


establislied in 


Ibi 




and, may be nljp to escape. Tliis oi 


)eralioii ciRjctei 


d, we cover op Jk 




ndwithapledEet 


of 


to 


kept in lis plnon hy three or four ihr 


eads paraed th 


Tough Ibo Batches, 


.and aU 


is completed. 




ilh( 


1 ™w is then led back to the stoUe. 


















the mnsdea. of which we have 


beflir 




oten, we cat 






two of the anei-ies which bleed so n 


inch, diat then 




JigBl 






bf 


■the 


peritoneal sac, because, if Ibis prc< 


:an[i!in be omit 


ted, blood will esi 


;apei 


nlo 





eight days following the opetati<Hi, 



eather 



cold,i>i 



a Ughl i 



licking iho wonnd and from n 
iperalion, we bathe morning and evening j 
in detanll of Ihia, we anoint it with a salve 
urine three or four days. 



} against otiier bodies. The thij'd day at^er tbi 
J wound, with WRIer of malbwa lukewarm, am 

"Eight days after the operation wo lake aw_, .... ^., ___, ..._ ^. ..._ 

ireads; tbe wound Is at that time completely cicatrized, as we have observed that a reunion Eates 
lace almost always hy the first intention, as we have oidy observed suppnmtion in three cows, 
nd then it was vety slight. In tbia case we must nae a slight pressure above the part where the 

be days, we must supply emollieota W aleoliied water, or ehloridized, especially if it be io enm- 
ler. We then bring the cow gradndly back to her onlinaiy nonriahment. 
" We have remarked in some cows a awellingof the body a short time afterbeing^ayed. a state 
lint we have attribnted to the introduction of cold air mto the abdomen daring the operation ; bat 
his derangement has generally ceased within twenty-four hours. If the contrary shooid occur, we 
dminisler one or two sudoriflc draoghts ; such as wine, warm cider, or a half glass of brandy, j 
i a quart of warm water; treatment which suSices in a short time to reealabli^ a healthy si ' 

) of the belly, the animal at tbe same time being protected by two coverings of wool. 

/ " The operation which we have been describing, oufihl to be perftirmed as we have said before, ' 

) thirty to forty days after calving, upon a cow which has had her third oi 



have a greater aba 
that on uie precedi 






ir finnth calf, so that we may ) 



what has preceded, it is fixed and in'Ofutable,— ; 

ncrease of quantiw, and improvement of quality 

3 and ilavnr. S. Tho most snilable age is six years, and nfte 

layed cow fetlens more easily, and rornishes beef of a better q 

lers may be kept ag good uulkers, and tiie quali^ of good cattle kepi uj 



s, and after the iliird or 
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TREATISE. 

OH 

MILCH cows: 

WHEREllY 

THE aUALITY AND UUANTITY OF MILE WHICH ANY COW WILL, GIVE 
MAY BE ACCURATELY DETERMINED, 

OBSERVING KA'J'UItAL HAKKS, OR EXTERNAL INDICAT10N3 ALONE; 

THE LENGTH OF TIME SHE WILL CONTINUE TO GIVE MILK, 
By M. FRANCIS GUENON, Fbabce. 

Tranilalcd fiom the French of the Aulhoi-, Tot Iho Fanners' Library, 

Br N. P. TRIST, late U. S. Consul at Havana. 

THE TRANSLATOR TO THE READER. 

Nonsense! Who can believe any suck thing 1 What! by merely looking at a 
cow, to bt able to tell how much milk she is capable of being made to yield ; 
and, aiso, how long she can coniinue to give milk after being got with calf I — 
to be able thus lo ascertain, not only what are the qualities of a full grown cow, 
but what are to be the qualities of any heifer-calf, by looking at her while yet 
but two or three monilis old 1 Surely, if ever there was a humbug, this is one. 

Sofily, Mr. Reader I You are very incredulous, no doubt, but I defy you to be 
more no than I was when in your present position. What is more, I defy you 
10 cling to your skepticism over an hour or so. However strong and firm it may 
It this moment, it will, in a little while, have vanished into nothing ; and its 
place will be filled by another solid proof in addition to the many you must al- 
ready have stored up, that 

■■ Thei-8 lire mere things in hoawn mi enrth , 

When this discovery was first mentioned to me, as one which had recently 
been published in France, I smiled at the credulity of some people. My informant, 
perceiving what effect the announcement had upon me, said, " It is so, ho'ivever ;" 
and then, nothing but politeness toward a stranger, for the first time under my 
roof, prevented my replying, " You do not really believe this to be possible." 

He offered to send me the book ; and, though I had not the least idea of 
throwing away ray time in reading ii, civility would not allow me to decline. 

:ame, and I opened it with the intention merely of looking into it sufficiently 

iay that I had done eo. When, however, in turning the pages over, I saw 
' that \his piece of quackery, as I felt very sure the pretended discovery must be, 
had engaged the attention of distinguished Agricultural Societies in France, and 
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had earnej " Gold Medals " for its autlior, in a country wliere they are not proTie 
o be lavish of such subsiantia! marks of approbation, tny curiosity was awakened, 

and I hail soon read enough to bring home to me once more, for ihe thousandth 
le, that homely old truth, " We live to learn." 
iince then, many things have occurred to strengthen my confidence in the re- 

aliiy of this discovery, and in its high practical value to all interested in the pre- 
i-ation and improvement of milk stock — and who is if that is not interested in 

its productiveness ? The most recent of these incidents is as follows : 
A friend to wlioia I had lent the translation accompanied with the plates which 

are requisite to make it intelligible, showed it to a man from the country whose 

calHag had rendered him quite conversant with the subject of cattle. This per- 
's curiosity was so far awakened, that, beside attending to the explanations 
ie to him, he took a sketch of some of the escutcheons. After an absence of 
le weeks, heretumcd to the city where this had happened, and came lo see 

nay friend. " That thing (said he) is as true as a book. There is no mistake 

about the matter. Since I was here, I have looked at more cows than ever you 
w, and I am perfectly satisfied that the thing is just as the Frenchman says. 

I have become convinced, too, of another thing: that our breeds of cattle are by 

Qo means the great things they are cracked up to be." N. P. T. 

Waskinstos, Cits. January, 184fl. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY. 

To give llie history of my discovery, I must speak of myself. My narrative 
shall be succinct and shori, aUhough my labors liave been protvacteil. But this 
is a cendition aiiached to discoveries generally ; we must meditate long upon 
xt an instant lias sufficed to reveal or suggest lo us. Il will be seen that, in 
case, difficulties were always renewing. 

am the son of a gardener, and I followed for a long time this trade of my 
forefathers. Nature had given me an observing turn of mind ; I was fond of 

Lgiiig things together — of instilutuig comparisons between them — of deduc 
consequences. At an early period I became possessed by the idea that I ■v 
destined to make some important discovery in the branch of industry which I fol- 
lowed. Was this the suggestion of mere vanity ? Be il as it may, the thought 
took root in my mind, and became for me a fixed idea. With a view to arriving 
.1 this wished-for discovery, I studied the works of tlie best writers on Botany 
and Agriculture ; I learned Geometry and the art of Drawing, so far as it seemed 
necessary to me. I followed up all the ramifications of the vegetable kingdon 
and applied myself to the study of the externa! signs by which plants and veg 
tables of different sorts might be distingulihed, and their qualities and produc 
iveness might be known beforehand. 

To do this was to accomplish a good deal, no doubt ; but my mind, still pos- 
sessed by the idea of the great future discovery, was never at rest. I Was, 
Ahasuerus, under the hand of the angel ; a voice within was constantly crying 
, " Go on ! " and I felt myseif impelled forward ; bnt I had no glimpse of the 
goal to which I was tending. 

Chance led lo the discovery of the famous Tyrian purple ; to chance also is 
lue an observation which was the germ of my discovery, and constitutes the ba- 
ns of my method. When fourteen years of age, I used, according lo country ci 
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I torn, to drive our only Cow to llie grazing ground. I was veiy fond of her, aad 
could have identified her among ever so many. One day, as I was whiling away 
the time in cleaning and acralcbing my poor old companion, I noticed that a, sort 
of bran or dandruf detached itself in considerable quantities from certain spots on 
her hind parts, formed by the meeting of the hair, as it grew in opposite direc- 
tions ; which spots I have since called ears, from the resemblance ihey often bear 
to the bearded ears or heads of wheat or rye,* This fact attracted my attention, 
and I recollected having heard one of my grandfathers say that it was probable 
there were external marks on Cows, whereby their good qualities or their defects 
might he known — just as we judge of the vital force of a plant and its qualities 
by means of its leaves and the lines on its skin. My own thoughts now took 
this turn. Reflecting on the subject, I arrived at the conclusion that if, in the 
vegetable kingdom, there exist external signs, whereby the good and the bad 
qualities of a plant can be positively known, there ought to exist in the animal 
kingdom, also, marks whereby we may judge, by inspecting an animal, of its 
qualities, good and bad ; and I thought that I had discovered one of these signs. 
All this, however, was as yel but mere speculation— a brilliant theory, which 
experience might belie : it was necessary to interrogate Nature. The Cow which 
I tended was a good milker. I have already said that I knew her perfectly, I 
examined other Cows wiiiiin my reach, to see if 1 should find the same signs in 
them. ■ I sought for llie bearded ears {quirls), and scratched those spots in quest 
of dandruf; the abundance or the scarcity of this being what first engaged my 
attention. Every new Cow was compared with my own as a standard, and her 
superiority, equality or inferiority determined in my own mind. 

From this moment I spared nothing lo follow up my observations ; no fatigue 
was too great for rae ; I have often traveled several leagues in order to 
a single Cow. What was my exultation when, after I had formed my judgmi 
of a Cow, the questions with which I belabored her owner brought forth 
that corroborated' its accuracy ! How often has it happened that people were 
convinced that the animal whose qualities I was pronouncing upon must have 
been previously known to me ! My secret was the cause of astonishment to ma- 
ny ; I took good care lo keep it to myself. 

In the course of the comparisons thus instituted by me, with reference to the 
dandruf alone, which was at first the only thing that governed me, I had occasion 
lo remark that great diversities existed among Cows, in respect to the shape of 
the bearded ears {i/viTls) which produced the dandruf This suggested a new 
train of reflections and observations, which resulted in my becoming con- 
vmced that these shapes were the signs by which to distmguish Cows, and to 
know the good and bad qualities of every individual among them. From ,that 
moment my discovery was made ; but it was necessary to digest it into a system 
— above all, to establish its accuracy in all its parts, by proofs which should car- 
ry my own conviction into the minds of others. It was here that all my courage 
and perseverance was put in requisition. 

It did not suffice to have discovered signs that were characteristic of different 
sorts of Cows ; it was necessary to make sure that the same mark might always 
be relied upon as a positive and certain sign of the same perfection or defect,— 
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This could not be efFected except by studying a vast number of individuals — by 
comparing ihem together — taking- into consideration the countries Ironi which 
they came— their stature — their yield. This was not all r they had to be classed. 
Conceive what toil this task involved for me, a plain cliild of Nature, who had 
o idea of such a classification, and found myself undei the necessity of establish- 
!g one. The endeavor was one to absorb me entirely ; I gave up my calling ; 
I traveled about, visiting cattle markets, fairs, cow-stables ; I questioned and 
cro=s-questioned all who might he expected to know most on the subject — hus- 
bandmen, dealers in cattle, men of the veterinary profession ; I became convinced 
that my discovery had not been anticipated by any one. The marks for distin- 
guishing a good Cow from a bad one varied according to the notions of each indi- 
\idual Some looked to the shape of the horns — others upon that of the udder ; 
some judged by the shape of the animal, or the color of her hair — others were 
determined m their choice by something else. But, in these various modes of 
judging, all was vague and uncertain. I became confirmed in the belief that I 
lad made the important discovery of signs that were positive and certain ; and, 
n order the belter to satisfy myself of t,he solidity of the ground upon which my 
method was to rest, I took the precaution to return lo the same localities at dif- 
ferent times and seasons, that I might trace and ascertain the effects which might 
attend these variations of Nature, All my observations were accurately noted 
down ; and I could at length flatter myself with having acquired a mass offsets 
which gave solidity and consistence to my system, and imparted the cliaracier of 
positive certainty to that which at first had been but a probable conjecture. 

In 1822, 1 began to deal in cattle on my own account. Tiiis trade brought un- 
der my eyes a great number and variety of Cows from all quarters — from Switz- 
erland, Holland, Brittany, Poitou, fce. &c. ; and I had better opportunities than 
before for thoroughly examining the marks of these different races. My obser- 
ions were multiplied, and 1 became convinced anew that all individuals pos- 
iing the same marks belonged to the same family, whatever might be the 
country of their birth ; that these marks were an infallible indication of the same 
degree of superiority or inferiority ; in a word, that Nature, always consistent 
with herself, acted, at all times and places, in the same way, and was always 
governed by the same laws. 

For between seven and eight years, I had been incessantly engaged in estab- 
lishing order among my observations, and arranging the results into one consist- 
ent whole. I established a classification, founded upon the shape or outline ol 
the different marks : Cows were first divided into classes or families ; then, in 
each of these classes, there was a threefold division, according to size — the tall 
or liigh, the medium, and the low ; finally, each class was subdivided into orders, 
according to the diminution and the deformity of the distinctive mark of the class, 
as found in the different individuals belonging to it. This ta»k Was an immense 
one for me, and cost me a degree of trouble and an expenditure of time, of which 
a conception may be formed by considering how many comparisons and combina- 
tions were necessary io a person so unversed in scientific methods, before my ma- 
terials could be reduced to order, and I could form a distinct and precise idea of 
own discovery. 

'hese dillicuhies, which might have disheartened any other person, did not 
^ourage me. A system was to be created, and I created it. In 18:^8. I ad- 
ised to the Academy of Bordeaux a request, having for its object that my 
method should be esamined and reported upon. I was not yet willing to disclose 
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secret entirely ; my object was to get tlie reality of my liiscavery and its rt 
suits attested to. The Academy, witliout adopting my conclusions, did nevertht 
!S make honorable mention of me, at its sitting of the 3d of June following, i 

"M. Pf BQcie Guerou, of Liboutne, posseesor of a melliod which lie deems infallible forjudi 
ing, by mere visual oxaminaliou, of tbo goodness of Milcb Cows, and the quaQlilyof milk wliieh 
can yield, lias aoticjled Ilie Academy to cause the cSicnciouiiuess of Ihis method to be tested 
b; repeated experiments. The case presented by this request was one of a eecret method of 
judging, ivhidi liie possessor was not willing to reveal. On the othei' hand, it seemed difficnlt to 
idmil list Ihe external signs, whatever they might be, by which M. Gaenon judges, could al- 
ways bear a proportional relation to Ibe quantity of milk yielded by a Cow. KcverthelBee, the 
Academy deemed k proper to appoint a Committee chai^d with making the examination. 

"Trials have been made, with the care and nnder ilie precautions necessary for prccludiog all 
cullueion. Tlio Cows used for llia purpose belonged to three difTerent herds, and amounted to 
thirty m nambcr, and the result has been to estahlish, to the flatisfaotion of the Commiiieo, that 
M. Guiuon realty possesses great sagacity in tliis line. So long, however, ss his method shall b( 
kept secret, it cannot be judged of nor rewarded by the Aeademy. 

" Governed by these considerations, the Academy, having aseeriained from M. Guenon that h. 

a jast indemnity, has referred him to the Prefect; and has engaged to recommend bim to the fa 
vorublc notice of that mogiatrate, who is ever disponed lo promote all that lends to improvement.' 

Here the mailer rested at that time. I did not iten make up my mind lo give 
my secret lo the public ; but I persevered m my observations and experiments, 
i.i order to peirccf iny disco/ery. In 1837, thtf Ag.'icuilural Soticly of Eordea 
determined to ascertain for itself what reality there might he in my system 
The result surpassed its expectation ; the experiments made, in presence of the 
Committee appointed for the purpose, left no doubt as to the certamty of my 
method. Here are the terms in which the Committee expressed themselves i 
their report: 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BORDEAUX. 

GUENON DISCOVERY.... MILCH COWS. 

Report lo the Agricultural Society of Bordeaux. 

Oealhincn: The Committee appointed by yon to examine into the discoveiies of M. Fronds 
Gupnon. of Libonme, have the honor to submit lo you the result of then- inveBtigations. 

M. GaiuOB has establixlied a natural method, by means of which it is caey to recognize sxk 
class the dilforent kinds of Milch Cows, according to 

Ist. Tke qjtanlily of tailh which Chey am yield daily, 

Sd. The period durijiff tchich ihey viil continue to give jtiiUc 

3d. The qKolity of their milk. 

Down to the present day. Gentlemen, ihe wriicrs and profesBors whn bave tlio most panicu 
lafly occupied themselves with the bovine race have been unable to do anytliing more than iiidi 
cate some vague signs tor jndging of tlic fiwess of Cows tor seereting milk. 

After more than twenty years of observaiions and researches, M. Guenon has sncccedcd a 
luiglh in discovering certain nntnralond positive signs, which CDnsdtnte llie basis of liismclliod 
a method henoeforwanl proof against all error. 

Sensible of tho necessity that your Committee should be fully convinced, and that they could 
not but look with snme degree of diatmst npon any reenlts of tbe proposed trials of his method, 
unless ihoy shouTd know that those results rested npon tangible tacts, and were uowisc depei 

iliem folly acquainted with the poative signs npon which he lias foanded his method. By me! 
of these signs, which are oil CKfernal and appatent, lie has established eight classes or famili 
which embrace all the varieties of tJie Cow that are lo be met with in the diiiferent parU of t 
kingdom. Eoeh of these classes or families is subdivided into eight orders. It is divided, at 
three sections, so that each of the sections comprehends the eight ordera; this last division 
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ng refcrenee merely lo llie nza of the Cows a d Berving to disliiignish animala which, 

. which tiiey helong, differ in highl alone and m tl en yield eo far only sa ihis ia dependent up 

By means of this clasEHioation, wliicli ia no less clear and distinct than ample, we ore enabled, 

IsU To dialinguiahwithoase, in any herd of Cpws, each individual FOniprieed in il, according to 

the quantity ol'milk ■Khieh she is capable of yielding — from twenty-six quarla a day down to neif 

2d. To know the qualities of the milk which each will give, as being creamy or acronfl. 
3d. To deiemiine during wlial time, aHev being got with calf, the Cow wjll continne to gi'D 
milk. 

This metliod— 5o precious, from the application of which it is Busccptiblc, whether we be con. 
cerncd in the yield of milk only, or whether wo avail oureelvea of it for the improvement of breeds, 
whieli are constantly liable to deteiioraiion from mismanagemeut in crossing — aequirea a now m. 
toresl when we coneidcr that it la- applicable, not to fall grown onimflla alone, bulalao lo calves ai 
so early on age as three months. Thus, on the one hand, it ailbrds (he means of forming a sure 
judgment of full grown animals, in regard to which we are often misled, by liieir form Dud iheji 
parentage, to entertain great expectations which ore never realized ! and, on the olticr liand.it to- 
;a the improvomeul of herds, by enabling ua to dispose at once of those calves wliicli ciui iicv. 
epay the trauble and eost of rearing them. 

his important end, hlthorto eo vajniy aimed at, had it at length been atioined 1 To ascertain 
point is tlie doty with which your Committee were charged. Tlie nietiiod of M. Gu^non 
ing been rovBaled to them, it remained to ascertain how far the eBseniial signs upon which ii 
s might be auaceptible of rigoi-oua application. 

V^iththis view they passed several days in viailing a nomber of pasture fields, situated In local, 
itiea that differed from each other, hi order that the experiments might be made upon aumiala ol 
diSerent breeds, and mider varymg circumstoncea. They deem it proper to enter liorc into some 
details respecting their mode of pi-oceeding, persuaded that you will thereby be the belter enabled 
to understand and appreciate the merits of this method, and to form a corract judgment of Iho ex. 
tent to which your protection ia due to a discovery, which is submitted to you by ihc auilior wiiii 
the greater coafldence, bccauaa it bears directly upon the prosperity of llie agriculturist 

Evety Cow subjected to examination was separated from the rcat. What M. Gu^non hod tu 
say in regard to her was when down in writing by one of the Committee ; and immediately after 
the proprietor, who had kept at a distance, ^os interrogated, and such questions put to hiin as 
would tend 10 confirm or disprove tlie judgment pronounced by M. Qn^non, In this way wo 
have examined, in tlie mostcarefQlmanner— note being taken of every fact and every obscrvaliou 
e by any one present— upward of sixty Cows and Heifers ^ and we are bound to declare 
every statement made by M. Qu&ion with respect lo each of iliem, whether it regarded the 
qaantity of milk, or the time daring which the Cow continscd to give milk after being got t 
calf, or, finally, tlie quality of the milk as being more or less creamy or serona, was coniirmed. 
its accuracy fully established. The only discrepancies which occurred were some slight diftbr- 
ences in regard to tlie gjianfUy of milk ; but these, as we afterward fully satisfied ourselves, 
were caused entirely by tlie food of the animal being more or less abundant. 

TheresnlMof this fii-st test seemed conclusive; but they acijuired new force from those of a soe- 
ond trial, in which the metliod was subjected to another lest, through M.Quenonand his brother. 
Your Committee, availing ibemselvea of tlie presence of the latter, caused the same Cows li 
xamined by the two bn)thers. hot separately; so tiiat, altera Cow had been inspected, and licr 
ualitibs, as indicated bytiie signs in i]oestion, had been prononnced nponby one of the bnnhers, 
lie was made to withdraw; then the other brother, who had kept aloaf, was called up, and de«red 
Ble llie qualities of the same animal. This mode of proceeding could not fail to give rise ic 
;ronoes— to contradictious, even— between the judgmenU of the two brothers, unless Ihcii 
method was a positive and sure one. Well! Qentlemen, we most say it— this lost test was nbso 
lutely decisive; not only did the various jndgmenta of ihe two brothers accord perfectly together, 
but ihey were in perfect accordance, also, with all that was said by the proprietors in record tc 
Ihe qualities, good and bad. of every animal aubjoctcd to this examination. 

To the proprietors and to the bystanders, all this waa the more anrprisiug, from cno &ct that the 
esaniination was no leas prompt than Its results wore certain. It waa, however, eaay to perci " 
that they, ignorant as ihey were oftheuatarcofthe discover}-, liad hut little confidence in it; and 
that they ascribed the cunning of M. Gu^non simply lo a great practical familiarity with Cows. 
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s to ouraelvea— for wliom, as we liavc alraady iiiformc-l J-QU, Genllemen, the melhod was no long- 

iwed op these cxaniiualions and conlemptutud llie accuracy of dieir leBulte. Two members 
particolarly of iho Comniit(fie, wfeoni III eir special pursuits and iheir physiological knowledge of 
loniGBitc animals entitle to groat confidence, had, from the very first examination, been struck 
ivitli the Cralli aud slrength of die system, the Bncceasfnl applicolions of which were maliiplyiug 
under our eyes. Thiesystem, Gentlemen, we do not fear to say It, is infallihie. 
which it tslbsndcd, ever coDstsnl, invariable in the place which [hoy occapy. are 
ed iipon Iho animal by the hand of NMure. To appreciate them becomea an easy task ; all that 
Is requisite being, aDer liaving Dxamined llic animal and ascertained what marks she bears, I 
oinine the drawings and lis upon the one til which those same morhs appear. Then, by n 
ofa brief but precise oxplnuation which refers to that drawing, the qualities of the animal i 
examinalion bcoonic known, and the class aud order to which she naturally belongs are indii 
It is by pr^iceedlngthos— by examining, first, the marks upon the animal, and then seeking oj 
llio drawings Ibr ilioono In which those marks were reproduced — that the members of yoor 
niitLco, after wiiuessitig the first cxperimenT, have been able tlicmselvos to apply The system, and 
to Ibrni Jadgmculs which were afterward corroborated in tlie same way that those of M. Cuenon 

In tlie liight of our admiration. Qcnllomen, It was a subject of lively regret that the whole Soci- 
ety were not present ; but we hare tho consolation of hoping that each of yno will soon experi- 
ence ihe plonauro which we have enjoyed, and have it in his power to apply this diacovoiy lo his 
own use ami benefit. M, Guinon is not disposed to keep it secret; he proposes, so soon as a list 
of three Iliousand subscribers shall have been filled, (o publish a work, in which his system, com- 
plcfely developed, shall be placed in the strongest light. The diatinctivo signs of each class and 
each order will be exactly described, and accurately represented bycnsmved or lithographic 
drawings; and llie quantity of rnilh which each descripltou of Cow is capable of yieldmg will be 

By means of this faithful gnide, which is within the copacity of every anderstanding, errors 
II be dispelled, and the ability lo form correct jmigmetits of Cows will become common to all 
elasBCB husbandmen. Before long, none but Cows and Bulls of the first order will be used [o 
breed fronii this race of auimBlB, wWch has become degenerate through bod crosses, will be ele- 
vated; and. OS in other species of domestic animals, individnals of pure blood will be readily ob- 
tainable. Tlicn, guided by sure and positive knowledge respecting the future qnalhies of young 
Cattio. wo shall no longer rear, at great expense for three or four years, a Calf whose secretion of 
milk can never bo ollierwisc than small in quantity and poor in quality ; while, on the other band, 
wo shall no longer blindly eonsign to tho butcher, young animals that would repay all the cure 
that could be bestowed upon them. 

These conaidcratlonswill, wo feel persuaded, Gentlemen, determine you to encourage M.Gui- 
non to ilic publication and dissemination of a method which promi^is to be so useful to the agri- 
culturist. How many pour families, in the neighborhood of large cities, where there is always a 
great consumption of milk, find in a small number of Cows the means of their subsistence I How 
■ a branch of trade is supported by the production of butter and cheese in many of our 
Provinces — Brittany, Normandy, tlie Pyrenees, and others ! Holland and Switierland, those conn- 
Ds of line pastures, arc ihey not indebted lo tliis branch of husbandry for a prosperity which is 
ei- reproducing itself, and never wearing out — a prospeiily less rapid, less brilliant, perhaps, 
than that which rcsuhs from adventurous Irallic, but safer at least for those wlio depend upon it ; 
never deceptive; which, more than any otlier, attaches man to his country, and favors 
and seems elieltorcd from those political tempests which, in other lands, ao oflcn prostrate 
the tallest fortunes. 

[SiEned] GUICHENET, Viieri«:<Ty Profcsmr nf At Vipnnmcnt 

I.KCONTK, 
F. PKLiaSfER. 

After the reaiiing of (his Report, the Soeicfy decreed as follows ; 
1st. Thnt a gold medal be awarded to H. Francis Gnenon: 
Ed, That lie be proclaimed a Member of this Society, 
.Id. That fifty copies of his work on Milch Cows be suhacribed for. 
4!h. Tiiat a thousand copies of the Report be printed for dislri 
I of Prance. 
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le General Muetiiis of the Society, at llio Hons 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF AURTLLAC. 
i General Meeting of the 26th May, the following Report was p 
sented and read on Iho subject of the experiments which I had been called upon 



.- M. Francis Gu4non, n hashmamtm of Libouma, has establialicd a melhga. defim- 
ed by him infaliible, by means of wbicii, upon mere inspeolion of any Milch Cow, alio may be 
judged of and we may know the quality of her milk, tlio quantity of it which she is capable oC ■ 
yielding, and also the time during which eiie can ^ve milk. 

A Commillee appointed by the Agricultural Society of Bordeaux, and composed of several well 
infonuedagricnUnrislSjandofa very distinguished Professor of ihe Veterinary art of the Dcpari 
mentof Qironde,had already home teat! mony, after pnttingil lu numerous tests, to the efltcaciouf 
ncss'of the system of H. Guenon: and the result of its obiiervations had been pohtisbed in a ver 
remarkahle Report, addressed to all the Agrioultoral Societies of Pronco. 

Your Society, considering that this discovery might be of high importance lo our conmry, wliioh 
derives its income chiefly from the product of Milch Cows, entered into correspondence 
author, and gladly accepted bis obliging oifer to come to Auvergne and auhjeet his medic 

Yesterday, the SSih of May, M. Guenon arrived at Aurillao, and immedialely proceeded with 
(he members of year Committee to the Vet/rac farm, belonging to the President of the Society. — 
He enamiued with the utmost care the fine cow stable of that domain, which emhtaoes one hun. 
dred Ckiws, of the best varieties that we poseeas. He then began hiaexperimentanpon a number 
of Cows which were presented to him, and which had designedly been selectKU from among the 
best, the moderately good, and the most indifferent of the eslablisiiment Upon each of those scp. 
arately, M. Guenon pronounced with precision, both in regard to her daily yield of milk, and lo 
ihe time during which ehe conluiued to give milk after being got whh calf. We mnsl aclinow- 
ledge. Gentlemen, that hia decisions corresponded almost invariably with the statements obtained 
from the persons in whose chai^ the Cowa are. The only variances w 
o llie quantity of milk. On Ibis point, we 1 
tlie lact that the Cows of that establishment are always fed high, opi 

Bea which conMdenihly augment the quantity of milk ; and ihac Ihia may have cauaed the mis. 
: of M. Gn^non, whieh consisted in his prnnonncing the yield to be a little less than it really ia. 
to be remarked that he was totally unacqnaiuted with the usages of the country in regard to 
the feeding of Cattle. 

order thoroughly to convinea your Committee of the reality ot the discovery, M. Gnfnon 
ns acquainted with the different signs upon which his method rests. With reference to 

mal, he has established eight clafflcs or famiUes, that comprehend all the varieties of the Cow found 

3sDf France. Each cltiss ia divided into eight orders; t^nd each of these 

orders into three sections, according lo size, as being high, of medium highi, and low. 

According to the nameroaa obaervations of the author, all Cows belong to aome one of these 

.asses or fomilies, sjid take their place nnder some one of the eigbt ordera of the class. Each 
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tioe the Batne eigiia upon Caivee three or Conr months old, and aim upon BuHh dcot 

ext OOTerlng eeasou. Tho cowherds slB.ted that Iho Calves which had been aBsigned by bim 

s first orders were from Cows that gave a great deal of milk. Upon two splendid BnUa, of 

tlie fine breed of Sii.kks, which were of the same age, and exactly alike inlidrniid Mze,M. Gii£ 

ni passed very dillerent jndgracnts: the one lie pronoanced BODd,aud assigned to tlio first ordei 

bia Flange--' class; the other he pronounced bod, and Hsaignod to the CfLh ordei- of his Hini 

•n'.al clfles." He jaslified tliese jadgmenU by very prociae compariaiaB, and made ds rcmarl 

the dilforence tintt exieted in the signs of the two animals. 

This day, tlie asih of May, M. Guenon has made new experiments at the Cattle Fair of the town 
of Aarillac, in presenee of several metnbeis of the Central AgriciJtuinl Society and of ihe Snh- 
Societies, and ofa great number of land-owneraand agiicultuoHtsof Cantal and the ucishboring 
Depanmentfl. The following iatho manner in which yonr Committee have thouglit propci 
proceed. Each Cow was exammed Beparaiely by M. Gnenon, who wrote hia notes upon 1 
and delivered the paper, closed, to one of ns. Immediately afler, another meroberof the Comi 

ineationed the owner of the Cow, or Ihe person in chaigc of bar, in regard to her diuly yield 
of milk, its qnality, and tiie time during which she conlinQed to give milk after being got w " 
calf The answers were taken down jo writhig, and then compnrcd witli tlie notes written 
H. Guenon. Tbey were geoerally fonnd to accord, and proved, to tho BaliBfaolion of your Com- 
mittee and of every one present— all of whom attended with lively interest to Ihesi 
that M. Qaenon possesses great sagacity in judging of Cattle, and that hia mcth. 

An incident occarred to confirm na in tliis opinion. A farmerplayed thetrick 
tor examination a Cow that had already been examined and pronounced upon. 

on the former. 

The method ofM. Onenon has not the merit of being a brilliant theory'. It real: 
kng experience. It is only after repealed trials, and twenty-five years of toilsome researches, 
thai its author has accomplished the task of establishing it. 

We are of opinion. Gentlemen, tliat M, Gnenon onght to be encouraged by yea in [he 

not rcsall, panicniarly in Anvergne, where the raising of Cattle and tlie mannfactnro o 
constitute the chief branch of industry, from a method which sliould enable ns lo dining^ 
sure way, between good and bad Caws? By applying this system to Calves and to B 
stock would rapidly be raised to a high point of excellence, and we should soon hav 
moonlaina none but Cows of the best kmd. 
Ill view uf all these eonsiderations, yonr Commitlee have the honor to propose— 
IsL Tlial there be awarded to M.Giiinon a gold medai.ivith /he eJiggii/Oi.irif,n.deBsBRr.a. 
2d. That he be proclaimed a Corresponding member of Ihe Saciel^. 

3d, To ctibscribefor iKenlyJivi copies of hii teork. for dislributioa among Ihe Sab-Socielies 
of the department. 

h. To muss this Report to be inierted in the Aoricultuhai. PKOPitJAioR. and to transmit 
py 10 al! liie Prefects and Agricultura! Societies of Franco. 

[HignedJ COUNT SAJGMES, 

G. DE L 



of Agriculture of Cantal. 

"With this highly flattering testimony [a. hand, I now come forward to publish 
ihe result of my silent medilalions and toilsome studies. Every one will be able, 
with the aid of the lithographic drawings attached to the work, readily to recog- 
: the distinctive marks of the animal examined by him. These marks are 
visible upon the posterior part of every Cow, in ihe space embraced between the 

ME, In Qie chapter On Ai diffrrtnt klxit iff Onci. 
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udder and the vulva. They coasist of a kind of escuicheons of various shapes 
and sizes, Ibrmed by tlie liair growing in different directions, and bounded by 
iines where these different growths of hair meet. The varieties of these escutch- 
eons mark the different classes and orders of Cows. 

It is upon these signs that every one may rest his judgment, by attending to the 
remarks contained in the body of the work upon the different kinds of Cows. — 
They are what every body has seen, or been able to see ; but what no one has 
attended to. For myself, I have persevered through all obstacles : neither fruit- 
less expenses, which were enormoos for one of my means ; nor the malice of the 
malevolent; nor the cold reception of the indifferent ; nor the smile of increduli- 
nothing has been able to damp my zeal. Strong in my CMiviction, I have 
been sustained by it through all my trials ; and it has always raised me up when 
all conspired, to depress me. 



CHAPTER n. 

ON THE DIFFERENT KIHDS OF COWS. 
§ I. Oeouine Cews. 
HAVE, as I said, established a classification of Cows ; and the reader will have 
become aware how much time it must have cost me to arrive at this classifica- 

L. Neither the language of Science nor its method is to be expected in 

work : I have had no other instructor than myself, and Nature has been my only 

book. I am not pretending to write a treatise of Natural History; lamonSy giv- 

» to the public the result of my experience and observation. The suggest 
of my own mind at the differeat stages of my discovery have been my only guides. 
In following up my observations, it was requisite that order should be establish- 
ed among the facts noticed by me and the thoughts to which they gave rise. 
Jesignaie the various figures of the escutcheons of the several classes, new names 
were necessary. This order and this nomenclature are of my own invention,- 
For the purpose of coining French names, I have not ransacked Greek or Lat 
focabularies ; I have adopted those which suggested themselves as naturally e 
prcssive. If they be not formed after the rules of etymology, they are at lea 
such as every one can seize the meaning of; and my book being destined chiefly 
for that class of men who are for the most part strangers lo beiics-lettres, it wi; 
sess in their eyes the merit of not disguising things under the words used t 
dignify them. 

I divide Cows into Eight Classes or families ; and theseciasses each into eigh 
, Orders. In each class, I distin^ish three different Sizes ; the High, the ioio 
and the Mediant. This olassificalion embraces all kinds of Cows known to i 
every individual being assignable to some one of these eight classes, and losi 

le of the orders comprised in it. According to the C/uss, the Or rfer, and the I 

' an animal, is her yield of milk : this being always found to correspond with 
the escutcheon characteristic of each class ; some one of which escutcheons, is 
recognized in every Cow, more or less perfectly deKned and free from blemish, 
according to the degree in which she approaches to the perfection of her class. 
This mark consists, as I have said, of the figure, on the posterior parts of the ai 
imal, formed by the meeting of the hair that grows or points in different direc- 
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line of the figure or escutcheon. Here a 

lit CluM.-.TEE FLANDERS COW, 5lh C!ass....THE DEMrJOHN cow. 

3d " .... " SELVAGE cow. 6ih " .... ■■ SQUARE sduTCHEON COW. 

3d " .... " CURVELINE COW. lib " .... " LI MO Ua IKE COW. 

tth " .... - BICORN cow. Bill - .... ■• liOKIZONTAL CUT COW. 

By means of (he following description of the aeveial Classes and Orders, aided 
by the engraved prints attached to the work, every person can assign any Cow 
nined by him to her appropriate place in the classification, and consequently 
form an accurate judgment in regard to the maximum quantity of milk which 
n yield daily, and also fo the time during which this yield will remain at 
It results from the numerous and ofl-repealed tests to which lliis 
method of judging has been subjected, that the yield may Eometimea vary from 
what I have adopted as the standard point ; because, as I have stated, the cli- 
mate, the food and the season do exercise an influence upon it. But there is one 
thing which never varies, which always holds good, at all limes and in all pla- 
a every one of the eight classes, the Cows of the higher orders are always 
St, and those of the lower orders always the least good ; that is to say, the 
two highest orders are always the most productive, the third and fourth orders 
e tolerably good, and the four others go on diminishing to the last, which may 
he looked upon as nullities so far as regards milk. 

§ 2. Bastard Cows. 

Before entering upon a detailed description of the classes severally, it is im- 
portant that the reader be reminded that each class has its Bastards ; that is to 
say. Cows which, aUhough bearing a perfect resemblance to the others, do never- 
theless differ from them in their yield. This resemblance deceives the most prac- 
ticed eye, and is the source of many mistakes and of serious losses. In order, 
therefore, that the reader may he enabled to avail himself of my method, I must 
make him acquainted with the marks by which the bastards of each class are 
distinguished. 

I have adopted the word Bastard to denote those Cows which give milk only so 
long as they have not been got with calf anew ; and which, upon this happen- 
ing, go dry, all of a sudden or in the course of a few days. Cows of this kind are 
found in each of the classes, and in every order of the class. Some of them are 
great milkers ; but so soon as they have got with calf, their milk is gone. 0th- 

s present ihe most promising appearance, but iheir yield is very insignificant. 

ases of this kind occur every day ; the most skillful judges find themselves mis- 

When it happens that a Cow that was giving a plenty of milk loses it, all of a 
sudden, upon being got with calf, people do not know how to account for this loss 
of her milk ; various causes are assigned for it, not one of which is ijie true one. 
It does not depend, as some suppose, upon the will of the animal about letting 
down her milk ; it so happens simply because she is born so, because she is so 
formed and constituted. 

Now there are characteristic signs, also, whereby the Bastard Cows in each of 
the classes and orders may be known. They are distinguished by the lines of as- 
cending and descending hair in their escutcheon. These escutcheons are put 
e the reader's eyes in the Kinih plate, the drawings of which are, like the 
others, from nature. 
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Iq general, these Bastard Cows conceive with great facihty the first time they 
come in heat, if ihey be then put lo the bull. But they do not continue to give 
milk in any quantity ; they cannot furnish enough even for the calf. Conse- 
quently if a Cow of this kind te put lo the bull, it becomes necessary to wean her 
calf, and it falls away so as to be unfit for the butcher, 

imong the Bastard Cows, some yield an oily and creamy milk ; others but a 
serous milk : some give a gieal deal ; others but little. In them, as in the gen- 
uine Cow of the same classes, the yield varies with the size ; and the color of 
the dandruf is the same. 

Generally speaking, the flow of milk is at its maximum during the first eight 
days after calving ; but the milk ia of a bad quality. After this period it under- 
goes a slight diminution ; but its flow being once regularly established, the 
quantity remains constant until the Cow has conceived anew. At this period, it 
undergoes another diminution, in all the Classes and Orders ; but more or less ac- 
cording to the Class and Order. We are now to enter into a more particular es- 
pianation of this. 

CLASS I. 
911)6 £ianii£ts dLom. 

The reader is already apprised thai, in the denominations which have suggest- 
ed themselves to me, he is not to expect etymological or scientific combinations. 
The names which I have given to my classes are altogether arbitrary, and have 
reference to my own notions solely. I have adopted the above appellation for the 
Cows of ray first class, which are the besi in our country, because Cows of the 
Flemish breed, extensively known for their valuable qualities, possess, generally 
speaking, the escutcheoiv which is characteristic of this first class. These Cows, 
which I call the Flanders Cows, are the best milkers ; they are also, among us, 
the most scarce. In this class, as in all the others, each order is distinguished 
by a particular modification of the general mark or escutcheon of the class ; and 
there is a corresponding difference in the yield of milk, in the proportions which 
I am about to specify. 

With respect to sine, I call a Cow high when she weighs from five to six hun-- 
dred pounds; of medium hight, when she weighs from three to four hundred 
pounds ; law, when she weighs from one to two himdred pounds.* 

HIGH COW .... First Order. 

Cows of the First Order of this class and this size yield, whilst at the hight of 
their flow, (lUat is to say, from the time of calving until they are got with calf 
again) twenty litres^ of milk a day. After they have conceived anew, the quan- 
tity of milk diminishes little by little ; but they continue to give milk until they 
are eight months gone with calf: indeed Cows of this order never go dry, if we 
choose to milk them all the time. 

Cows of this Class and Order are known by their having a delicate udder, cover- 
ed with a fine, downy hair growing upward from between the four teats. This 
downy growth extends upward, over the hinder part of the udder and the re- 
gion above it. Mending itself with a similar growth {of hair pointing upward) 
which, beginning on the legs, a little above the book joint, covers the inner sur- 
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face or the thighs, encroaching upon the outer surface to the points A A, {Plate ) 
1, Order I,) and then contracting as it extends upward to the points B B, on each j 
side of the vulva, and about four inches* distant from it. They generally have, ( 
above the hind leats, two small oval marks, formed by hair growing downward, 
each of which is about two inches wide by three inches long. These mar'is are 
distinguishable also by their color, which is paler than that of tlie surrounding 
upward-growing hair. 

In the First Order of this Class, the skin of the inner surface of the thighs and j 
adjacent parts, up to the vulva, is of a yellowish color, with here and there a 
black spot. A sort of bran or dandruf detaches from it. 

All Cows whose escutcheon corresponds, in its general shape or outline. With ( 
the one here described and seen in the plate, modified as it is in the various 
ders, belong to this Class, whatever rnay be their color or their breed. 

Secobd Obdee. — Cows of this Order yield, while at the bight of their fiow, 
eighteen litres a day ; and tliey continue to give milk uutil tliey are eight mwitha I 
gone with calf. 

The marks of this Order are exactly like those of the First Order, (they a 
designated in the Plate by the same letters,) except that to the right of the vulva < 
and near it there is a streak of hair growing downward (F), This mark is about { 
four-tenths of an inch wide by iwo and a half inches long; the hair within it is 
very short. It indicates that the daily yield of the Cow diminishes by about one- 
sixth, upon her being got with calf. 

Thii«) Obdee..— Cows of this Order yield, while at the hight of their fiow, six^ 
teen litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are seven months gone < 
with calf. 

Their escutcheon resembles in shape that of the preceding Orders. It differs i 
therefrom in having within it a semi-circle (C) of downward-growing hair, e 
bracing the vulva and extending about one and a half inches below it, while it 
about two and a half inches in width. The hair within this semi-circle is mc 
shining and of a lighter color than the ascending hair around. In this Order tht 
is but one oval (E) above the teats, to the left, 

PoTJKTH Ordeb.^Cows of this Order yield, while at the hight of their flo 
fourteen litres, and continue to give milk until six months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon differs from those above described in being more contracted-— ) 
the upward-growing hair occupying less surface. The points A A are not so 
apart, and consequently nearer to the inside of the thighs. The points B B 
nearer to the vulva — distant from it only about four-tenths of an inch. From ) 
these points there is a growth of downward-growing hair, which encloses the 
vulva, forming with it the two triangles seen in the Plate, one side of which is 
B C. These triangles also are distinguishable by the hair being more lustrous ) 
and of a lighter color. 

Fifth Ordeb.— Cows of this Order yield, while at (lie hight of th«r flow, 
twelve litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are five months gone 
with calf. 

The escutcheon of this Order, as compared with thai of the preceding, is some- 
what narrower at the points A A and B B. Below the vulva, there is a streak 
of descending hair (C) about six inches Icsjg by a little over one inch wide. This S 
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iilcheon is distinguished also by a growth of descending' hair (G) on the right ! 
thigh, which, beginning at A, encroaches upon the ascending hair, running i 
the inner surface of the ihigh, to the distance of about six inches. 

Sixth Ordek.— Cows of this Order yield, during the hight of their flow, n 
litres a day, and continue to give millc until four months gone with dalf- 

The escutcheon of this Order has the same figure as that of the Fifth, only it 
IS more contracted at the points A A. On both thighs there is a growth of de- 
scending hair (G G), which tuns into the inner surface of the thigh, forming a 
triangle, the sides of which are about four inches and two inches in length. — 
Below the vulva is the same mark (C) as in the preceding Order. 

Seventh Obdek. — Cows of this Order yield, while at the hight of their flow, 
six litres a day, and continue to give milk until three months gone with calf. 

In this Order, as is seen in the Drawing, the upper part of the escutcheon la 
entirely wanting on the right side. On the left side it is well defined, though on 
a very contracted scale, between the points A and B. On the right side, the 
lower portion of the escutcheon terminates at a point in the line where the two 
thighs join ; that is to say, in a line with the vulva. To the right of this line, 
the only trace of the wanting half of the escutcheon, above the point just men- 
tioned, consists in a few hairs bristling up against each other. 

In this Order the udder is generally covered with a thin growth of coarse 

Eighth OnnEH. — Cows of this Order yield, while at the hight of their flow, 
four litres a day, and continue to give milk until two months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is the same as that just described, only yet more contracted 
and imperfect. Here and there, on each side, a few scattering hairs bristle up 
within the space occupied by the escutcheon in the more perfect Orders. 

What has been said of the distinctive marks of the several Orders of this Clas 
holds good, whatever may be the size of ihe Cow, except that the dimensions [ 
above given, having reference to tail Cows, are to bo proportionally reduced in 
regard to those of ihe other two sizes. Respecting the latter, therefore, it is re- 
quisite to state only their yield and the time during which they continue to give 

COW OF MEDIUM EIGHT, 
"iRsT Order.— Cows of the First Order of this Size yield, during the hight of 
their flow, sixteen Hires aday ; and, like those of the High Size, they continue to 
give milk until they are eight months gone with calf— the yield gradually di- 
minishing from the time they conceive anew. 

Second Okbek. — These Cows yield fourteen litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 

Thikd Order. — These Cows yield twelve litres a day, and "continue to give 
milk until six months gone with calf. 

Fourth Obder. — These Cows yield (en Utrei a day, and continue to give milk 
antil five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Oedeb.— These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until four months gone with calf. 

Sixth Order.— These Cows yield Jive litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf. 
- Sevekth Order. — These Cows yield three litres a day, and conlmne to give 
milk until two months gone with calf. 
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Eighth Order.— These Cows yield two Hires a day, am 
milk only until ihey have conceived anew. 

LOW COW. 

First Order.— Cows of the First Order of this Size yield, while at the highl 
of iheir flow, twelve litres a day ; and they continue to give milk uniil they a 
eight monlhs gone with calf— the yield gradually diminishing from the tin 
they conceive anew. 

Second Obder. — These Cows yield (en Hires a day, and continue to give milk 
until seven months gone with calf. 

Third Order.— These Cowa yield eight litres a day, and ccmiinue to give 
milk until six months gone with calf. 

Fourth Order. — These Cows yield six litres a day, and cpntinue to give tr 
until five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Order. — These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give 
milk nntil four months gone with calf. 

SiiTH Ordek. — These Cows yield three Hires a day, and continue to give 
til two monlhs gone with calf. 



Seventh Order.— Tiiese Cows yield ttao litres a day, and continue lo give 
milk until one month gone with calf. 

Eighth Order.— These Cows yield one litre a day, 
oniy until they have conceived anew. 

BASTARD OP THE FLANDERS COW. 

Upon entering on the description of these Bastards, I will observe that I shall 
confine myself to Cows of the High Size ; because, to apply the descriptioi 
those of the smaller sizes, all that will be requisite is to reduce the dita«isioni5 
of the marks in proportion to the smallness of the Cow. 

The Flanders Cow has two varieties of Bastards, {Plate IX, Fig. 1 and 2.)— 
The fifst has, within the escutcheon of ascending hair, an oval (J) of downward- 
growing hair, just below the vulva, and in a line with it, distant therefrom aboi; 
eight inches. This oval is about four inches long, by about two and a half inches 
wide ; and the hair within it is invariably of a lighter color than that around. — 
The larger the oval is, the more rapidly will the Cow lose her milk and go dry 
upon being got with calf. The smaller it is, the less rapid will be the I 
milk ; bnt it will not the less certainly take place, in a notable degree, in every 
Cow that bears this mark. It will be perceived that the Drawing represents the 
Cow of the First Order only — this being sufficient to make the reader well e 
acquainted with the mark to recognize it when it occurs in Cows of the inferior 
Orders. 

The Bastard No. 3 may be known by ibe circumstance that the upward-gro 
ing hair which forms the escutcheon, instead of lying smooth and pointing 
straight upward, bristles up like the beards of an ear of wheat, nnd projects 
crosswise over the outline of the escutcheon at the points A A. 
tensive the surface of the eeeutcheoa is, and the finer and smoother the hair 
growing within it, the more abundant is the yield of milk. When this hai 
coarse, long and scanty, it indicates a thin, serous milk. 

In the Bastards, the skin on the interior of the thighs, up to the vulva, is g 
erally of a reddish color ; it is smooth to the touch, and yields no dandruf. 
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The shape of the escutcheon of this Class is very different from that of the 1 
first. The upper part of this escutcheon consists, as is seen in the Drawing, 
(Plate 11.) of a growth of ascend ing hair, rising vertically, and without any inter- 
ruption fcora descending hair, to the vulva. Its resemblance to the list or selvage , 
of a piece of clolh is what suggested the name ihat I have given to this Class. 

HIGH COW. 

First OniiEn Cows of this Order yield, during the hight of their flow, eighteei 

litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone witl 
Like those of the First Order of the First Class, they never go dry, if wi 
choose to milk them all the time. 

The udder is delicate and covered with a fine, downy hair, growing upward.— 
The esoutcheou consists of a growth of ascendiug hair, commencing between the 
fore teats, and also on the inner surface of the thighs just ahove the hock joint. 
It expands as it extends upward, till it reaches the points A A. Here it is bou 
ed by a right line, which runs across the inner side of the thigh, from A A to ! 
the points D D, which are about four inches distant from each other. From these 
points right lines rise vertically to the vulva, where they terminate, about an i 
md a half apart. 

Above the two hind teats, and nearly in a vertical line with ihem, are two < 
marks (E E), formed by a growth of descending hair, distinguishable by its 
tre, the size of which is about the same as in the Flanders Cow. 

In these Cows, also, the skin of the inner surface of the thighs is of a yellowish 

Second Ohbee.— These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, aitteen 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until seven and a half months gone with 
;alf. 

The escutcheon is the same as that of the First Order, only the points A A 
iiol so high up, and the entire ligure is on a rather smaller scale. To the left of 
the vulva, outside of the escutcheon, is a small streak of ascending hair (E), about 
and tliree-fourths inches long by less than half an inch wide. There is 
i oval above the hind teats, on the left side. The entire escutcheon is distin- 
guishable by the hair within being more glossy than that around it. 

Third Order. — These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, /our, 
litres a (lay, and they continue to give milk until they are six months gone with 
calf. 

The escutcheon differs from the preceding in the following particulars ; it i 

a smallef scale ; the points A A are nearer to tlie points D D, and the lines which 

rise from the latter points meet at the vulva, so as to form an acute angle. On 

[ each side of the vulva is a streak of ascending hair (P F,) of the same size as the 

in the preceding order ; thai on the right being, however, sensibly shorter 

! than the one on the left. There is, also, but one of the oval marks (E) above the 

i teats, to the left. 

Foukth: Order. — These Cows yield, while at the highl of their flow, twelve 
\ litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are four and a half months 
j gone with calf. 
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The escuwheon. is like that of the preceding order, with the difference that the 
points A A are considerably lower down than the points D D. The two streaks 
of ascending hair, on the right and left of the vulva, are longer by nearly an inch, 
and also wider than in (he Third Order ; and there is no oval mark above the 

Fifth Order, —These Cows yield, during the bight of their flow, Jen litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are three months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is on a smaller scale than in the Fourth Order ; the points D 
D are much nearer together— the distance between them being less than one 
inch ; the list or selvag'e, as it rises toward the vulva, takes a turn to the left — 
width contracting very mucli — and runs up, past the lower extremity of the 
vulva, to the point F. There is but one streak of ascending hair (F) on the right 
of the vulva, sii inches long by an inch and a half wide. 

SijtTK Oedbr,— These Cows yield, while at the bight of their flow, eight litres ■ 
a ia.-, and continue to give milk until they are two months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is yet more contracted than the one last described ; the selvage 
is very narrow, and terminates in a point, about four inches frora its base. There ' 
are two streaks of ascending hair, to the right and left of the vulva, of about the 
same size as the one in the fifth order ; that is to say, six inches long by one and 
a half in width. 

Seventh OncEit.— These Cows yield, during the hight of their flow, six litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are one month gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is still smaller than the last ; the selvage being now nothing 
more than a small angular projection of upward growing hair, in the direction of 
the vulva. There are two streaks of ascending hair (F F) on the right and left 
ofthevulva. The one on the left is nearly eight inches long by an inch and a 
half wide ; and consists of coarse hair, which, in growing upwiicd, deflects cross- 
;e toward the outer part of the thigh. The one on the right is of the same 
width, but only half as long as the other; it consists of hair growitlg in the same 

Y- 

IiGiiTH Okdek.— These Cows yield, during the hight of their Row, four litres 
a day, and cease to give milk upon being got with calf. 

The escutcheon is exceedingly email ; the selvage is but a mere projecting ■ 
point; there is but one streak at the side of the vulva, on the left ; which is form- 
ed of a scanty growth of coarse hairs, bristling up and deflecting crosswise. 

?he remark made above, in regard to the First Class, I will here repeat with 
respect to the present and to the remaining six : all that is said of the different 
orders of tlie high size, so far as regards their characteristic marks, holds good 
of the same Orders in the other sizes, except as to the dimensions of the marks, 
which are to be proportionally reduced. On the subject of the two lower sizes, 
I shall therefore confine myself to the yield of milk, and the time during which 
the Cow continues to give milk after ccr.ceiving anew. 

COW OF MEDIUM HIQHT, 
First OnDEK. — These Cows yield, during the hight of their flow, fourteen 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until eight months g 

Second Ordeh. — These Cows yield thirteen litres a day, and continue to give ! 
milk until six and a half months gone with calf. 

'hird Okoer. — These Cows yield eleven litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until five months gone ■njith calf. 
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Fourth Okder. — These Cows yield ten litres a day, and continue to give ir 
until fuur montlis gone with calf. 

Fifth Okdeh, — These Cows yield eight litres a day, and conlinuo to give 
milk until three months gone with calf. 

Sixth Ordek. — These Cows yield sij; litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until two months gone with calf. 

Sevesth Order. — These Cows yield /our litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until they have conceived anew. 

Eighth Orber.— These Cows yield three litres a day, and go dry upoa being 
iraptegnated anew. 

LOW COW. 

First Order.— These Cows yield, during the hight of their flow, (en litre. 
a day ; and continue to give milk until ihey are eight months gone with calf. 

Second Ordek. — These .Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give 
milk unti! they are six and a half months gone with calf. 

TiiiRn Order. — These Cows yield six Hires a day, and continue to give milk 
until five months gone With calf. 

FouKTH Obder. — These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until four months gone with calf. 

Fifth Ordek. — These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give 
milk unlit three months gone with calf. 

Sixth Order.— -These Cows yield tmo litres a day, and continue to give n 
until two months gone with calf. 

SiiVF.NTH Order. — These Cows also yield two litres a day, but they go dry 
upon conceiving anew. 

Eighth Obdeh.— These Cows yield but one litre a day, and cease to give milk 
upon conceiving anew. 

BASTAHD OF THE SELVAGE COW 
The Bastards of this Class, (see Plate IX. Fig. 3) whatever i 
and the Order to which they belong, are to be known bj wo j 
ing hair, (F F) on the right and left of the vulva, distan f om 
quarter to an inch and a half. They are from four to fi e 
inch and a half wide. The smaller they are, and he f n 
m, the less rapid is the loss of milk which they alway nd 
sisl of coarse hair.and terminate in a point at each end hey nd 
k is poor and serous. 



CLASS in. 

ffilje Cnni£line Coio. 

I have given this name to the Cows of ray Third Class, because their escutch- 
eon, which is lozenge-shaped, is bounded above by two curved lines ; which, 
commencing to the right and left on the thighs, run up toward the vulva, and 
meet at a point below it. (See Plaie III.) 

This Class is a very numerous one ; and, in regard lo the yield of milk, approx- 
imates to the First Class. Cows belonging to it, and to every one of its Orders, 
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are found in all breeds. The yield Tariea according to the Order and the size, j 
just as in the First and Second Classes. I 

BieH cow, 

Fjkst Orcee.— Cows of this Size and Order yield, during the highl of their flow, 
eighteen litres a day, and continue to gire milk until they are eight months 
gone with calf. 

They exhibit the satlie delicacy of texture, and the same yellowish color of the 
skin within the escutcheon, as those of tlie higher Orders of the foregoing Classes. 
The escutcheon, in its upper part, is broader than that of the Second Class. It . 
commences between the four teats, and on the inner surface of the ihigha above 
the hock joint. Rising thence, and encroaching upon the outer surface of the 
thighs to two points, (A A) about midway up, its upper part is bounded by the 
lines above mentioned ; which, beginning at the points A A, curve outward, and 
are united, just below the vulva, about an inch or less from it, by another short 
curved line. (B) The lower part of the escutcheon is bounded by lines on the 
thighs, curving inward. 

Above the hind teals, and nearly in a vertical Ime with them, are two ovals, 
{E E) formed by hair growing downward, the same as m the higher Orders of the 
two preceding Classes. 

Second Ordek. — These Cows yield, during the hight of their flow, . 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are seven months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is the same aS that just described, only somewhat coiittacied 
in al! its parts. There is but one oval (E) above the teals, on the left side, 
the left of the vulva, is a streak of ascending hair, (F) about an inch and a half 
long by less than half an inch in width. 

TuiRB Order.— These Cows yield, while at the hight of iheir flow, fourteen 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until' six months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is of the same shape as in the preceding Order ; contracted, 
however, in all its parts. The point 1! is still lower down. To (he right and left 
of the vulva are two streaks of ascending hair, {F F) about four inches long by 
less than an inch in width. Above the teats, on the left, is one oval (E). 

Fourth Okdek. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twelve 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are four months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is still the same in shape, but on a yet smaller scale through- 
out ; its upper extremity at a greater distance, therefore, below the vulva. The 
base of its upper part rests on the udder. The streaks of ascending hair, (F F) 
on the right and left of the vulva, are longer and wider than those in the tiiird 
Order ; and the hairs within them bristle up, projecting on each side. On the 
right there is a failureof the ascending hair belov/ the point A, and its place (F) 
lis occupied by hair growing downward. 

Fifth Order. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield ten litra 
,a day, and continue lo give milk until they ate three mouths gone with calf. 

TJie escutcheon is smaller still, lower down, and confined to the inner surface 
of the .thighs. On the left, there is a patch of bristling hair growing upw^ird, 
■neatly -eight inches long by an inch and a half, or more, in width. To the right 
and left, beginning at the points A A, arc two spaces (F F) covered with hair 
. growing downward instead of the ascending hair. They are about four inches in 
width, and sis inches long, running inward toward the crease formed by the 
meeting (if Ike thighs. 
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SliTH Order.— These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield seven 
I'ttrts a. day, and continue lo givn milk until they are two months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is still of the same shape ; but the point B is now so far down 
below the vulva that it must be looked for where the thighs meet. At the point 
E, under the vulva, is a small pateh of ascending hair, about an inch and two- 
thirds long, by four-fifths of an inch in width. 

Seventh Oeber.— These Cows, during the hight of their flow, yield Jive litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they ate impregnated anew. 

The escutcheon is yet more reduced in size, and is now hid away between the 
thighs. To the right and left of the vulva, are two patches of ascending hair, 
{F F) which bristles up and projects on each side. They are about six inches 
long by two and a half wide. 

Eighth Oroeb.— These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, three 
litres a day, and go dry upon being got with calf. 

la this Order, the escutcheon is still perceptible, but it is of a very diminutive 

COW OF MEDIUm HIGHT. 

First Obber. — These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, fifteen 

litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone with calf. 

Second Order. — These Cows yield thirteen litres a day, and continue to give 

milk until they ars seven months gone with calf. 

Third Order.— These Cows yield eleven litres a day, and continue to give milk 
tmtil sis months gone with calf. 

Fourth Oedek.— These Cows yield nine litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Order.— These Cows yield seven litres a day, and contmue to give milk 
until four months gone with calf. 

Sixth Osder.— -These Cows yield five and a half litres a day, and 
give milk until three months gone with calf. 

Seventh Order. — These Cows yield three and a half litres a day, and 
lo give milk until two months gone with calf. 

Eighth Osder. — These Cows yield tv>o litres a day, and go dry upon being got 
with calf. 

LOW COW. 
First Obdes. — Cows of this Order and Size yield, while at the hight of their 
flow, ttcelee litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months 
gone with calf 

Second Oroek— These Cows yield ten litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until seven months gone with calf. 

Third Okder.— These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until six mooths gone with calf. 

Fourth Order-— These Cows yield six litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until five months gone with caif. 

Fifth Oeder.— These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until four months gone with calf. 

Sixth Okdee.— These Cows yield four litres a day, and conlinu« to give millt 
until three months gone with calf. 

Seventh Order These Cows yield three litres a day, and go dry upon being 

impregnated anew. 
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Eighth Orber.-— Tliese Cows yield two litres a day, and go dry upon being 
impregnated anew. 

BASTAllI) OF THE CURYELINE COW. 

In the Curreline Cow, llie growths of ascending hair, (F F) to ihe right and 
left of the vulva, require special 'attention, in regard to their dimensions, to see 
that they are of the size indicated ia the several descriptions of the diifercnt Or- 
ders. When they are of small size, they do not indicate a very rapid loss of milk ; 
but when they are from four to five mches long, by an inch and a half in widih, 
(in which case they are generally pointed at both ends, andcousist of coarse hair,) 
they may then be considered as the size of a bastard Cow, that will go dry so 
soon as she is got with calf. As a general rule with regard to these marks, the 
larger they are, the worse -will the Cow be in this respect. (See Plate IX. Fig. 4.) 



CLASS IV. 
Cbe Bicorn <E^oto. 

This name is given to my Fourth Class, because the upper part of iia escutch- 
eon represents two horns. Cows of this class are good milkers. They are found 
in ail the breeds which we possess m France. In this, as in the other Classes, 
the genera) mark of the Class presents itself vmder modificatioiis indicative of the 
Order to which the Cow belongs. 

HIGH COW. 

FwsT Oboer.— Cows of this Order and Size yield, while at the hight of their 
flow, sixleen litres a. day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months 
gone with calf. 

Like those of the same Order in the foregoing Classes, they are distinguished 
by the delicacy of their udder. The dandruf which detaches Irom the skin 
throughout the esctitcheon is of a yellowish or copperish color. This escutcheon, 
as I have said above, has at top two horns, formed in the way that is seen in the 
drawing. (Plate IV. Order 1.) It begins, as in the foregoing Orders, in the space 
between the four teats, and on the inner surface of the thighs, just above the hock 
joint ; whence it rises toward the tail, spreading over the inner surface, and par- 
iiaily over the outer surface, of the thighs, lo the points A A. From these points, 
its outline consists of curved lines to the points B B, which are distant about four 
inches from the vulva. Thence the outline descends again on each side in near- 
ly straight lines, which meet at the point C, immediately beneath the vulva, and 
at the distance of about eight inches from it. On the right and left of the vulva, 
are two streaks of ascending hair, (F F) about two inches long by two-fifths of an 
inch in width. 

As in the higher Orders of the Classes already described, so in the present we 
find, above the two hind teats, two smal! ova! marks, (D D) formed by hair grow- 
ing downward in the field of ascending hair. 

Second Okuer. — These Cows, while at the bight of their flow, yield fourteen 
litres a day, and continue lo give milk until they are seven months gone with 
calf. 
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The escuicheon is the same as in [!ie First Order ; except ihat il is on a small- 
er scale, and does not reach so higli up. Tlie color of ilie skin wiiiiiii ii is ilia 
same. Of the two streaks of ascending hair, (F F) on the rjglit and left of ihe 
vulva, the one on ilie left is of the same si/e as in the First Order, whilst the 
other is hut half as long. Of the iwo horns, (B H) the one on the right is up- 
wani of an inch shorter than the other. There is but one oval mark (D) above 
the teats, on the left. 

Thihd ORDER.—These Cows, while at liie Light of their How, yield iKclve 
Hires a. day, and continue to give milk until sii mimlhs gone with calf. ] 

The escutcheon is of the same shap« as in the preceding Order; smaller, anj < 
consequently spreading less u|)oq the outer surface of the thighs ; the right hand i 
horn shorter, by about two inches, than the one on the left. There is but one of [ 
the marks (F) along side of the vulva, on the left. 

Founni Orber. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield Icn litres 
a. day, and continue to ^'ive milk until live months gone with call'. 

The escutcheon is smaller than in the Third Order ; but the same in shape, 
except ou the right of its lower part, when the following irregularity occurs: be- 
low the point A, the ascending hair is encroached upon by a growth of descend- 
ing hair, that runs into the escutcheon, forming an angle, the point of which is 
at I I. Measured across from the point A, this angle of descending hair pene- 
trates the escutcheon to the distance of about four inches ; whilst the break which 
it makes in the outline of the escutcheon is from six to seven and a half inches 

Besides this irregularity in the shape of the escutcheon, this Order is distin- 
guished by a streak of ascending hair (E) under the vulva, nearly three inches 
long by two-!ifihs of an inch in width. 

Whenever the blemish or irregularity in the- escutcheon here described is 
found, it indicates a more rapid decrease in the daily yield ofmilk than would be 
exhibited by a Cow possessing the same escutcheon free from blemish ; and the 
rate of decrease will be proportionate to the size of the blemish ; that is to say, to 
the extent of surface covered by the descending hair where it encroaches upon 
the field of upward growing hair. 

Fifth Ordes. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield tight litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are four months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon the same in shape as the preceding, hut on a smaller scale. 
Near the vulva, to the left, is a streak of bristling hair, growing upward, (F) 
about iix. inches long by two wide. At the points A A, on the right and left, are 
two spaces where the ascending hair fails and is replaced by downivard growing 
hair ; which spaces penetrate the inner surface of the thighs to the points 1 1. 

Sixth Obdeb. — These Cows yield, during the hight of their flow, six lilret a 
day, and continue to give milk until three months gone with call! 

The escutcheon (he same as in the Fifth Order ; but smaller, and hid away be- 
tween the thighs. Above it, to the right and left of the vulva, are two streaks 
(F F) of ascending hair, bristling up and projecting sideways. They are of the 



the preceding Order, just di 

Seventh Order.— These Cows yield, whilst al the hight of their itow, fou 
tres a day, and continue to give milk until they are two months gone with i 

The same escutcheon, but still more hid away between the thighs. The j 
marks on the right and left of the vuh'a, coiisisiiiig each of a growth of bristling J 
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hair*pomtmg upward, arc longer and wider than those ia the pieceding Order 
the one on ihe right not so long as the other. 

Eighth Order. — These Cows, while at the highi of their flow, yieltl thret j 
Hires a day, and continue to give milk until they have conceived anew. 

The escutcheon isstitl defined, but on a very small scale. If the marks of up- 
ward growing hair (F F) at the sides of the vulva exist at all, they consist of a 
few hristUng hairs, projecting crosswise. 

COW OF DIEDIUM HlflHT. 

FiKsT Order. — Cows of this Order, while at the highl of their flow, yield 
fourteen Hires a. day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months gone 
with calf. 

Secokd Ohdsr.— These Cows yield twelve litres a, day, and continue to give 
milk until they are seven months gone with calf. 

Third Order. — These Cows yield ten lilTei a day, and continue to give milk 
untii six months gone with calf. 

FouHTH Orbeh. —These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Okder. — These Cows yield six litres a day, and continue to give milk 
milk unlit they are four months gone with calf. 

SntTH Order. — These Cows yield /aur litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf 

Seventh Order. — These Cows yield three litres a day, and cease to give milk 
upon being got with calf. 

Eighth Obser. — These Cows yield still less, and go dty upon GORceiving anew. 

low COW, 
First Okder. — These Cows yield, while al the bight of their flow, eleven 
Hires a day ; and cuitinue to give milk until they are eight months gone with < 
calf. 

Second Order. ^These Cows yield nine Hires a day, and 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 

Third Order. — These Cows yield seven litres a day, and 
milk until six months gone with calf. 

Fourth Obdee.-— These Cows yield five Hires a day, and continue to give miSk ■ , 
until five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Order. — These Cows yield four Hires a day, i 
milk until four months gone with calf. 

Sixth Order, — Those Cowa yield three Hires a day, and ccaitinue to give milk 
until two and a half months gone with calf. 

Seventh Order. — These Cows yield two Hires a day, and iheir yield goes on 
diminishing until they conceive anew ; at which lime they go dry. 

Eighth Oboer. — These Cows yield still less, and go dry at the same period. 

BASTARD OP THE BICOKN CO^V. 
The marks F F possess the same properties for indicating the Bastards of this 
Fourth Class, as in regard to those of the Third. (See Plate IS. Fig. 5.) 
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CLASS V. 

Iiri)e UDemijotjn (torn. 

< Tliis nase indicates the shape of the cscuicheon of this class. It may strike 
ihe reader as queer ; but it is significant, and serves to recall the figure of the 
characteristic mark of the Class, which very much resembles the outline of a dem 
ijohu. If my discovery is a useful one, habit will soon accustom people to this 
name, as well as to the others of my Eight Classes ; and to those who may feel 
disposed 10 find fault with them, I will say, what mailers it to you 1 the name is 
as nothing, the importance is altogether in the thing. 



FiEST Ordek. — Cows of this Order and Size, while at the hight of their flow, 
yield sixteen litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eight months 
gone with calf. 

The skin within the escutcheon has the same yellowish color as in the higher 
Orders of the preceding Classes. The udder is delicate, and covered with fine, 
downy hair. The escutcheon, consisting of a growth of ascending hair, begins 
between the four teats, and on the inner side of the legs, above the hock joint ; 
as it extends upward it spreads upon the outer surface of the thighs to the points 
A A. (Plate V. Fig, 1.} From these points, the figure is bounded by right lines, 
to the points J J, which ore distant from each other from five to six inches. From 
these points, the upward growing hair rises to the line N, where it is from two 
and a half to three and a quarter inches in width. This line is directly below 
the vulva, and distant from it about four inches. The wider the figure is at this 
place, and the nearer it approaches to the vulva, the better the Cow, 

Above the hind teats are two ovals {E E), formed by descending hair, about 
four inches long, by nearly three inches in width. On the right and left of the 
vulva are two streaks of ascending hair (O O), nearly two and a half inches long, 
by less than half an inch in widih. The hair within these streaks is fine and 
short, and very distinct from the dascending hair that surrounds them. 

Second Osdee. — These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, four- 
teen litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are seven months gone with 
calf. 

The escutcheon differs from that of the First Order in being on a smaller scale. 
Above the teats there is bat one oval (E); to the right, formed by descending 
hair. Of the two streaks of ascending hair (0 O) alongside of the vulva, the 
one to the left is of the same dimensions as in the First Order ; but the one to 
the right, although of the same width, is of but half the length. 

Thikd Osder.— These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twelve 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are six months gone with calf. 

Tiie escutcheon, preserving its gwieral shape, is yet more contracted. At the 
points A A, it is more rounded off, and no longer spreads on the outer surface of 
the thighs. Above the points J J, it is narrower ; and it stops short at N consid- 
erably lower down beneath the vulva. There is but one of the BtreaKs (O) of 
ascending' hair, which is to the left of the vulva, and about an inch aiiQ a half 
long, by two-fifths of an inch in width. 
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"oURTii Obder, — These Cows, while at ihe higlit ofr their flow, yield ten 
litres a day, and continue to gire milk until Ihey are five months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is yet more reduced in size. The points A A lower down and 
learer together. The lines are more curved at the points J J, and the distance 
from these points to N is nmch less. Below A, on the right side, there is a f 
ute of the upward growing hair, marked P. 

Fifth Order. — Theae Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eight litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are four months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon goes on contracting in size. The points A A, being now 
the inner surface of the thighs, are no Iraiger so apparent. The upper extremity 
N is much farther below the vulva. At both points A A there is a failure of the 
ascending hail (P P), where its place is occupied by descending hair, running in 
to the escutcheon. These marks are about five inches deep, by four in width. 

Below the vulva there is a small streak of ascending hair (E), about an incl 
and a quarter long, by less than half an inch wide. 

Sixth Oadeh. — These Cows, while at the hight of (heir flow, yield six litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are three months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is on a still more contracted scale than in the preceding Order. 
Near the vulva, to the left, there is a streak of ascending hair (F), which bristles 
It is nearly five inches long, by about one and g. half in width. 
Ieventh Okdee, — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield four 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are two months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller and lower down than in the preceding Order. On 
the right and left of the vulva are two streaks of ascending hair, which bristles 
The one on the left (F) is somewhat longer than that found in the Sixth Or- 
; the one on the right (C) is about four inches long, by an inch and a half ir 
width. Below the point A, on the right hand, there is a failure of the ascending 
hair (P). 

Eighth Oedes. — These Cows, while at the hight of their How, yield ttvo 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they have conceived anew. 

The escutcheon is hid away between the thighs ; the points A A scarcely per- 
ceptible. The streaks of bristling hair (C C) on the right and left of ihc vulva 
ire of the kind indicative of the degeneracy and bad quality of the Cow. 

COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT. 

First Oedee.— These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield fourteen 
litres a day, and continue lo give milk until they are eight months gtme with calf. 

Second Order. — These Cows yield tvielve litres a day, and continue to give 
siilk until they are seven months gone with calf. 

Third Order. — These Cows yield tea litres a day, and continue to give m 
until six months gone with calf. 

FotlETH Order. — These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue to give m 
mtil five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Okpek. — These Cows yield six litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until four months gone with calf. 

Sixth Order, — These Cows yield jipe litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf. 

Seventh Order. — These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until two months gone with calf. 

Eighth Order.— These Cows yield still less, and go dry upon being got with calf. 
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LOW COW. 

FiKST Order.— These Cows, while al the hight of iheir How, yield Ic 
a day, and conlinue to gire milk until they are eight months gone with c. 

Sf.uond Order. — These Cows yield eight Hires a day, and continue 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 

Third Order. — These Cows yield six and a half litres a day, and ci 
give milk until six months gone with calf. 

Fourth Order.— These Cows yield five litres a day, anil conlinue to g 
until five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Order.— These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to g 
until four months gone with calf. 

Sixth Order. — These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf 

Seventh OiiDEB.^These Cows yield two litres a day, and continue ic 
until two months gone with calf 

EreHTH Order. — These Cows yield one litre of milk a day, and go ilry upon 



BASTARD OF THE DEMIJOHN COW. 
the slreaka marked F F are found in the Cow of this Class, of the di- 
specified in the description of the Bastard of the Curveline Cow, they 
serve here also to detect the Basiard Cow ; and (:er badness in regard lo the rapid 
loss of her milk will be in proportion to the size of these streaks. The smaller 
they are, the less defective will she be in this respect. (See Plate IX. Fig. C.) 



CLASS Vi. 

aije Sqiiore-ScntrI)coii <£ov>. 

The name mdicates the appearance of ihe escutcheon, the upper part of which 
is shaped like a carpenter's or mason's square. 

HIGH COW. 

First Order.— Cowa of this Order and Size yield, while at the hight of their 
flow, sixteen litres a day, and they continue to give milk until they are ei: 
montlis gone with calf. 

The skin within the escutcheon is of the same yellowish color as in the supe- 
rior Orders of the preceding Classes. The udder delicate, covered with short, 
fine hair. The escutcheon begins as in the foregoing Classes ; and, rising from 
just above the hock joint, on the inner surface of the thighs, spreads outward to 
Ihe points A A. (See Plate VI. Order 1.) Above those points it represents a 
square. A right line runs across to the points J J, distant from each other from 
five to six inches. Thence the figure is bounded by two right lines, which m 
in an acute angle at the point E, distant about two inches from the vulva. Above 
that, to the left, the figure of a square is formed by two streaks of hair, E U : 
B C (the point being at the orificeof the vagina) ; the former of which is about 
four inches long, by an inch and a quarter wide, and the latter from five to 
inches long, by somewhat less than the same width. 
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bove the hindmost teats are two small oval marks (G G), formed, by ilown- 
ward growing hair m the field of ascending hair. Tliey are about five or sis 
inches long, by two and a half wide. The hair wtihin them is of a lighter coIot 
than that without. 

The nearer the escutcheon approaches to the vulva, the better the Cow. 

Second Oeuer. — These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, fourteen 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are eeren months gone with 
calf 

'he escutcheon is the same as in the First Order, only somewhat reduced in 
. The square figure near the Tuiva commences lower down, and is longer 
than the one just described. There is but one oval above the teals, to the left 
(G), of the same size as those in the First Order. 

Third ORnER.—These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twelve 
litres a day, and continue to give miik until they are six montiis gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is the same in its general shape, hut it is more contracted in 
ill its parts, and does not eitend so high up. The points A A are nearer to the 
innec surface of the thighs; and the escutcheon is narrower at the points J J, 
where the outline has acquired a curved character. 

The angular space between J J and E is narrower than the streak E B, and 
shorter than B C. The latter is wider and longer than in the preceding Order. 

FouKTH ORaEB. — These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, ten Hires 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are live months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is still more reduced in size. To the right of the vulva there 
is a streak of bristling hair, growing upward (F), about four inches long, by one 
and a half wide. Below the point A, to the right, there is a space (U) where 
the upward growing hair fails, and is replaced by descending hair. 

Fifth Obheh. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eight litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are four months gone with calf. 

The unfavorable marks are the same as in the preceding Order, only more con- 
spicuous and on a larger scale. 

Sixth Order.— These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield six litres a 
day.and continue to give milk until they are three months gone with caif. 

The escutcheon is yet more contracted, confined to the inner surface of the 
tiiighs, and more liistant from the vulva. To the right and left of this orifice are 
streaks or lines of ascending hair, coarse and bristling. 

Seventh Order. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield four 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are two months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller still. The streak of ascending hair (F) on the right 
is wider, and the hair more bristling. 

Eighth Order.— These Cows yield, while at the hight of their flow, two litres 
a day, and go dry upon being got with calf. 

The shape of the escutcheon is still perceptible ; but it is very small, and hid 
away between the thighs, 

COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT. 

First Okder. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield from (loe/ne 
to thirteen litres a. day, and they continue to give milk until they are eight 
months gone with calf. 

Second Order. — These Cows yield fen litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until seven months gone with calf. 
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Tried Oebeb. — These Cows yield eight litres a day, and continue lo give milk 
until sir ninnlha gone with calf, 

FotiRTH On3EK. — These Cowe yield six litres a. day, and continue to give milk 
until five months gone with calf. 

Fifth Order.— These Cows yield four and a half litres a day, and continue 
to give milk until four months gone with calf. 

HixTii Order. — These Cows yield three and a half litres a day, and continue 
lo give milk until three months gone with calf. 

Sevemh Okdeb.— These Cows yield Iwolitre^ a day, and continue lo give 
milk until one month and a half advanced in gestation. 

Eighth Okder, — These Cows yield still less, and go dry upon heing got with 
calf. 

TABLE VI CLASS 6. 

S:l)e Stjnflte-Sciilctjeoii ffiou). 

Ordei: 3d. 



Didct 3d, 




LOW con, 

FiEST Ordes, — Cows of this Order and Size yield, while at the hight of their 
flow, nine litres a day ; and they continue lo give milk until tliey are eight 
months gone with calf. 

Secohb Order— These Cows yield tigU litres a day, and continue to give 
m Ik until seven months gone with calf. 
Third Obdeb.— These Cows yield six Hires a day, and continue to give milk 
I until six months gone with calf. 

Fourth Order.— These Cows yield /our and a half Hires a day, and 
] to give milk until five months gone with calf. 
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Fifth Orpek. —These Cows yield three and a half lilret a day, and 
to give mtlk until four months gonewilh calf, 

SiiTH Ordeb. — These Cows yield two and a half litres a day, and 
give milk until ikiee months gone with calf. 

Seventh OnDEii.—These Cows yield one litre a day, and continue to give milk 
tinlit a moath and a half advanced in gestation. 

Eighth Order. — These Cows yield still less, and go dry upon being got with 
calf. 

BASTARD OF THE SQUARE-SCUTCHEON COW. 

When the streak (0) of aicending hair on the right of the vulva consists of 
coarse, bristling hair, this indicates a Bastard. She will lose her milk the more 
pcompily in proportion to the size of tliis growth of bristling hair, to the coarse- 
ness of the hait, and to the degree in which it bristles up and projects over ; but, 
Vnerever this sign exists, the Cow will lose her milk, more or less gradually, a 
^Mrt Dime after being impregnated. The indication of this will be the more pos- 
Vtve if the streaks above described as forming the square, to the left of the vulva, 
&aM consist of coarse, bristling hair. 



Sri]e £imansiite Cora. 

Tne first Cow of this Class which came under my notice was from the Proriim 
ir]|}Be name I have adopted as that of the Class. It is not to be inferred, how- 
aver, that none but the Cows of Limottsin belong to the Class. Its cliaracteristic 
mark is to be found in all the different breeds. The name is a purely arbitrary 
one ; and, in adopting it, 1 acted in the same spirit that influenced me in calling 
my First Class the Flanders Cow. 

HIGH COW. 

First Okdeh. — Cows of this Order and Size, while at the highl of their flow, 
jieXA fourteen litres a day, and coDlintie to give milk until they are eight months 
gone with calf. 

The skin, wilhin the escutcheon formed by the growth of ascending hair, is of 
the same yellowish color as in the nigher Orders of the preceding Classes. The 
udder is delicate, and covered with short, fine, and silky hair. The growth of 
ascending hair begins between liis teats, and on the inner side of the legs, above 
the hock joint, spreading outwardly, as it rises, to the points A A (see Plate VII. 
Order 1), on. the outer surface of the thighs. From these points the escnioheon 
is bounded by two right lines, which run slanting downward to the points J J, 
which are about tour inches apart. From these points two right lines rise to the 
point O, somewhat less than three inches below ihe vulva, where they meet in 

To the right and left of the vulva ate two small streaks of ascending hair {C 
C), about three inches or less in length, by two-fifths of an inch in width. Above 
the hind teats are two ovals of desi-ending hair (G G), about four inches long. 
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by two and a half inches in width. They ace very dislinguishable, by means of 
the whitish color of the hair within them. 

These Btreaks, to the tight and left of the vulva, do not always occur In Cow» 
of the First Order ; and they are not, therefore, to be considered aa an indispensa- 
ble part of the charac tens lie marks of this Order. The escutcheon itself, even, 
3 imperfectly defined, and yet the Cow proves herself to be of the 
First Order 

Second Order. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield twelve 
litres a day, and continue to give milk unfi! they are seven months gone with calf 

The characteristic marks are the same as in the First Order ; the escutchec 
however, being on a smaller scale. The streaks (C C) to the right and left of 
the vulva are shorter and wider. 

Thiko Ordeb. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield ten Hires 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are six months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is the same in shape, but more contracted. The streak (C) 
the vulva, lo the left, is nearly five inches long, by upward of an inch ii 
On the right of ths vulva is a small patch of ascending hair (E), neatly three 
inches long, by upward of an inch in width. The point is about sis inches di 
tant from the vulva. 

ForfiTH Order. — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eigi 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until five months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is on a still smaller scale. There is but one streak (C) of a 
pending hair by the vulva, on the left, which is eight inches long, by somelliiii 
3ver an inch in width. 

Fifth Order.— These Cows, while at the highl of their flow, yield six and 
half litres a day, and continue lo give milk until they are four months gone wit 
calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller, lower down, and confined to the interior surface of 
the thighs. If any streaks of ascending hair occur, on the right and left of the 
I'uiva, they consist of bristling hair, and are longer and wider than in the preced- 
ing Order. 

Sixth Order.— These Cows, during the hight of iheir flow, yield Jive litres 
a day, and continue to give milk until they are three months gone with calf. 

The escutcheon preserves its shape, bar is siill more contracted in its dimen- 
sions. The point is lower down. On the left of the vulva is a streak of brist- 
ling hair, growing upward (F). 

Seventh Orber .--These Cows, while ai the hight of (heir flow, yield four 
litres a day, and continue to give milk until they are one month gone with calf 

The escutcheon is smaller still. The streaks of ascending hair (F F) on the 
ighl and left of ihe vulva are wider, by about an inch, than those above de- 
scribed, snd the hair is coarse and bristling. 

n Order.— These Cows, while at the hight of their How, yield tteo 
litres a day, and go dry upon being got with calf. 

The escutclieon is so small, and hid away between the thighs, as to be barely ' 
perceptitite. The streaks of ascending hair (F F) arc still longer and wider than 
n the Severn h Uider. 

COW OF MEDIUM HIGHT. 

FmeT Cider — The Cows of this Order and Size, while at the hight of their 
low. wie.M eievcn ittrrs a day, and continue to give milk until they are eigbl 
nonius gone wiiii call. 
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Second Oet>er.— Those Cows yield nini lilrei a diy, aui] tuiilinuc 
milk until seven months gone wiih calf. 

Third Op.iiek.— These Cowa yield seven »nd a half litres a. dsfi ^nd i 
to give milk unlil six months gone with calf. 

FouETH Order.— These Cows yield Jive and a half litres a day, and 
to give millt unii! five months gone with calf. 

FiFTit OnEEK, — These Cows yield four litres a day, and twntinne to gife milk 
until four months gone with calf. 

Sixth Oiideh.— These Cows yield thrte litres a day, and coniiniie to give millc 
until three months gone with calf. 

Seventh Order.— These Cows yield two litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until two months gone with calf. 

Eighth Ordek. — These Cows also yield tvio Hires a day, and go dry upon being 
;ot with calf. 



TABLE VII CLASS 7. 

Slje tmoamxe €oin. 




LOW COW. 

First Order,— The Cows of this Order and Sij;e yield, while at the hight oi 
theit flow, eight litres a day, and continue to give milk until eight months gone 
with calf. 

Second Order. — These Cows yield seven litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until seven months gone with calf. 
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Third Okder. — Those Cows yield six Hires a day, and continue to give milk 
until six monlhs gone with calf. 

Fourth Ohder.— These Cows yield ^ce litTes a day, and continue to give milk 
until five monlhs gone witli calf. 

Fifth ORDER,~These Cows yield /our litret a day, fuid continue to gi»e milk 
until four months gone with calC 

Sixth Order,— These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give miiic 
until three months gone with calf. 

Seventh Order.— These Cows yield tteo litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until one month gone with calf. 

Eighth Ordee. — These Cows yield one Hire a day, and go dry upon being got 
with calf. 

BASTARD OF THE LMOUSINE COW. 

In this Class also, as in ijie Curcelinc and Bicum Classes, the Bastard is indi- 
;aled by the streaks of ascending hair (F F) to the right and left of the vulva ; 
which streaks are of the same dimensions and of the tame cliaracter generally 
I those Classes. (8ee Tlate IX. Fig. 8.) 



CLASS vnr. 

I have given litis name lo those Cows whose escutcheon is bounded at top by 
a horizontal line, which cuts the ascending hair square off just when it has spread 
to its greatest width. The figure {Plai« VIII.) will be seen to be very different 
from that of the otiier Classes. 

HlfiH COW. 
FiKST Order. — The Cows of this Order and Size, during the iiighi of their 
flow, yield twelve litres a day, and they continue to give milk until Ihey are 
eight months gone with calf. 

The skin within the escutclieon, and the dandruf fran it, are of a reddish yel- 
low. The ascending hair is short and fine ; the skin beneath it quite silky ; the 
four teats for apart. As m the other Classes, the ascending hair which forms 
the escutclieon begins between the four teals, and on the inner surface cf the 
liiighs, a little above the hock joint — spreading out, as it rises, to the points E E, 

;he outer surface of th« thighs. Here it is cut short ofi", by a transversal or 
iiorizontal line, running acioss from one thigh to the other, 

Allhougli the escutcheon does not rise, as ia the other Classes, to or near the 
I'ulva, we nevertheless find, on the right and left of that orifice, ibe two streaks 
of ascending hair (C C), which are so valuaWe, as an indication of the character 
of the Cow, in regard lo the period during which she will continue lo give milk 

;r becoming pregnant : this point being determined by the size of these marks 
and the nature of the hair within them. In the present Order they consist of 
fine hair, and are from tliree and a quarter to four inches in length, by less than 
half an inch broad. 

Lbove the hind teats are two little oval marks (B B), coDGisdu^ vt downward 
powmg hair, distinguishable by its whitish coIot as well as nv tne oiiettion in 
which it points. 
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Second Obtieb These Cows, while at the highi of their flow, yield teji litrea \ 

a i!ay, aad nrat'rre to jfiTe milk until tliey are seven, months gone with calf. 

The escutchecai is the same in shape as that of the First Order, bi« contracted i 
in itmliraonsiona. The streaks (C C) on the right and left of the TUlva are une- 
qaal in siae — Vat one on the left being of the same fengtb as ki the First Order, 
■while the one on the right is considerably shorter. , 

In Beveral of ihe Orders there is, immediately under the vulva, and toaching \ 
it, a small streak of ascending hair (N), about two inches in length, by leas than t 
half an inch in breadth, 

Thikb Order, — These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield eight 
litres a day, and contmue to give milk until they arts six months gone with c 

The escutcheon, is the same ia shape, but more contracted still ; the pomts E ! 
E are lower down and nearer together. Alongside of the vulva there is but one |. 
streak of ascenciing hair (G), whict bristles up and projects over. This mark i 
from five to six inches long, by from four-fifths to aix-fiftbs of an inch in width. 

On the inner smfece of tli* right thigh, begiiming at the pc«n.t A, there is i 
failure of the upward growine hair, which is replaced by descendinjt hair. This i-, 
downwaW growth of hair is wedge-shaped, pointing toward the udder ; I 
about eight inches Iraig, by four inches ia. width. The hair is very distinguish- 
able by its wltitish cokir- 

Although I have taken this place to make it known, this mark does noi always 
occur in Cow.? of this Order, nor is it pecutiar to those of the present Class. — 
Whenever it is found, let the Cow be of whatever Class or Order she may, it in- 
dicates that her daily yield of milk will fall about one-third short of the quantity , 
set down as proper to a Cow of thai Class and Order. 

Fourth Oedek.— Th-ese Cows, while at the highl of their flow, yield six U 
a day, and- continue to give milk until they are li)ur and a liaff months gone wilA i 
calf. 

The escutcheon is smaller and lower down than in the Third Order. There 
but one streak (N) of upward growing hair, which ia betwiit the thigb-s^ ii! 
line vuith the vulvar and about two ot two and a haJf inches from it. It is about 
four inches long, by four-fifths of on inch in breadth. Withia the esciucheon ' 
there are two failures (A A) of the upward growing hail. Like the one above de- 
scribed — that on the right being larger than the other. 

Firra Ordee.— These Cows, while at the hight of their flow, yield five litrea ' 
a day, and continue te give milk until they are three and a half months gone i^ 
with ca)£. 

The esctttoheMi ia smaller still, and lower down. On the left of tiie valva 
there is a streak (F) of upward growing hair, coarse and bristling. This mark is 
about six inches long, by an inch and a half in width. 

It is to be observed, in regard lo the streaks alongside of the vulva, that when 
they occur in a> Cow of an inCetior Order,such as they are described to be in the i' 
Cow of the First Order ; in this case, whalevei may be the inferiority of the Cow 
as tO' the quantLiy of her dally yield, she will coniiaue le give her milk just a 
Cow of the First Order would. Thait is to say, she will be j.usi as long in going i] 
dry, aiter being, got with calf, as a Cow of the Fijst Order. 

Sixth Ohder. — These Cows, while at tlie iiight of their flow, yield faur liiret ' 
a day, and continue to give loilk anlil they are two monthi gone with calf. 

TIlc escutcheon ia smaller, lovver down,, and confuied to- the inner surface of |' 
the thighs. The longer and broader the streaks of ascending hair (F F) on 
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ier and more brisllmg .ae nair, «.e won 
e she will eontinue to give milk pftev b 



right and left of the vulva, and the c 
lh.e Cow will prove in regard to the 
ing got with caL£ 

Seventh Oroer. — These Cows, while at the hight of th«r ilow, fteui Ihrte 
litres a day, and continue to gise jailk until one month gone with calf. 

The escutcheon is stiU smaller tlian the last The eigns (F) of early drying 
up are the same as in the foregoing Orilw;. 

Eighth Okder.— These Cows yield, during the hight of their flow, two lilrss 
a day, and go dry upon being got with adf. 

The escutcheon is so hid away between the thighs as to be hardy peraeptible. 
Some coarse brislling hairs (F), which grow awry, are seen pointing toward the 



TABLE VIII CLASS & 

a^c i^orqotital Cut dLom. 

Orfer sa. Order 3d. 




*0W 



MEDIUM HtflHT, 



First Order.— These Cows yield, while at the hight -of their flow, nine litres J 
n day, and continue to give raiik until they are eight months gone with calf. 

Secono OfiDF-R.^These Cows yield eight litres a day, and contiaue to give J 
milk until seven months gone with calf 

Thihd Okdeh.— These Cows yield seven hires a day, and continue to give milk } 
nntil five months gone with calf. 
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Fourth Order. — These Cows yield six litres s. day, and continue to give milk 
jntil four monllis gone wilh calf. 

Fifth Ordfji.— These Cows yield five litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf. 

Sixth Obdeb. — These Cows yield feur litres a day, and cMitmue to g^ve milk 
until two months gone with calf. 

Sevesth Order.— These Cows yield three litres a day, and cwitinQe to gJTe 
milk nntil one month gCMe with calf. 

Eighth Order. — These Cows yield two Hires a day, and cease to give milk 
npon being got with calf. 

low eow, 

FissT Order. — The Cows of Ibis Order and Size, while at the higbt of their 
flow, yield six litres a. day, and continue to gire milk until ibey are eight months 
gone with calf. 

Secobb Osdek. — These Cows yield jfae litres a day, and continue to giTe 
milk until seren months gone wilh calf. 

Thisd Obdek. — -These Cows yield four litres a day, and continue to g'we 
milk until five months gme with calf. 

■orKTH Order. — These Cows yield three litres a day, and continue to give 
milk until four months gone with calf. 

Fifth Order. — These Cows yield (luo litres a day, and continue to give milk 
until three months gone with calf. 

Sixth Obber. — These Cows yield one litre a day, and continue to give milk 
until two months gone with calf. 

Sevknth AfCD Eiuhtk Oroers. — These Cows yield still Jess, and go dry upon 
being got with calf. 

BASTAED OF THE HORIZONTAL CUT COW. 
The Bastards of this Class have no escutcheon whatever. The entire space 
from the vulva to tlie udder, and on the inner surface of the thighs, is covered 
»ilh hair growing downward ; no growth of ascending hair is to be found upon 
the parts where the escutcheon occurs in the other Classes, and in the Genuine 
Cow of this Class. 

Some of these Bastards are eacellent milkers, so long as they are not impreg- 
nated ; hut so soon as they are got wilh calf, or a very short time aftcrwaTfl, they 
go dry. Those in whom the hair on the inner surface of the thighs is thick and 
very fine, will be found to give good rich milk. The reverse holds in regard to 
the quality of Che milk yielded by those in whom these parts are covered with a 
scanty growth of coarse hair. 



BASTARD BULLS. 

Having attached to the portion of the work appropriated to each Class a de- 
BCription of the Bastard Cow belonging to it, I must mdieate here the siens bv 
which a Bastard Bull is to be known. 

Bulls have escutcheons of the same shapes as those of me Cows , ouiV, as i 
have already said, on a smaller scale. The growth of ascending nair whlc^ 
forms the escutcheon extends from the testicles upward, spreading on the inner 
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side of ihe thighs. Now, whenever streaks of descending hair occur in inia neld 
of ascending' hair, giving me lo lines of brisding hairs, thia is to belookeu upuu 

n iadtcaiionofimperfEciion or basiardy; and the indication will be certain 
proportiou lo the size and extent of these hleniishes in the escutcheon. Those 
Bulls in which they do not occur, and whose escutcheons, at the same time that 
they arc free from these streaks, ascend high up, atid are well developed and de- 
fined ; every such Bull is lo be deemed genuine, and may be relied upon for the 
reproduction of animals of the highest order. 



TABLE IX. 
®l]e Bnelatir Cora of ll)e Btmvai Classes. 
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A NEW MGNTHLV MAGAZINE, 

CONDUCTED BY CHAKLES DICKENS. 

A Periodical with 600,000 Interested Eeaders. 

e The best investmmt yet — 20,000 valuable ideas and delightful fancies foi i/teS 

trifling sum of $2, ! 

This work combines at once the most useful inatraction, the most pleasant eater | 
I tainmetit, and is, withal, a model of style in English composition — bringing a trei | 
;ure to every library, and adding a charm to every home. 
Two Tolamcs a year, containing orer 1200 royal octavo pages. Terms, $3 a 
syear, payable in advance, or 20 cents a number. 

Complete sets of Howsdwld Words (seven volnmea), and cases for uniform bind-| 
ng, constantly on ha.nd. 
Address all orders to 



MoELRATH & BARKER, PublisiierB, 17 Spruce at.. New Yurk. \ 
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" Most readers are awara that this U Uio title of a 


"The more it is read, the mora rt ia admired ' —J}u 
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the pcrindicBl literature of the English language 
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ijrk Ciiepnidoif. 


ways of a varied and interesting characler."— Boj 


"Aboundinir in pleasant and profitable readlni,— 




snadmirablelomllj book."-ar. y. OSwruo-. * 


" It has conteJned many of the choicest articles in 


" The merit of this periodical Is well linowD. The 


contents are entirely ori(;lqal, and furnish a Iar([e 
amount of useful inforniatJon, In a most Interestlns 
form, and at arery loviovic6."—C)irUliiin^duiaaciaid 


"For oriKlnalily, variety, and valuahle information, 
it ranks high, and should be read in every home clr- 
ole.--«-r<5«J 0»rt«- 


"A! a vehicle of pisclloal knowledge, of every-daj- 


^' independent of the literary boaut^of^so™ of the 


il superior to Bny other Journal ot maeazlM. Every 


replete with really usefuJ and solid infomatl tei 
te every capacity ."—ii-jJi-*oerf™i. 
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" It will be difficult to find a greater variety of lu- 


bountifully to the literary department of ou p p 1 


sti-uctive and amusing roadinK."— «. F. Trilmnt. 


tlon beyond the Umlts of Its own clrculatio — ib 


■Thii is a captivating magailne."— Jf. Y. Daay 




" H abounds wilb useful t(nd intereaUng informa- 


" This magaiine is a ret-nlar visitor upon t bl 
and we prlie It more higlily than any wo k f 1 k 
oharacter in the country, ^very number is replete 


"Alwayswelcoma ja this cheernil friend— iJwaya 




pleasing, always instructlva."- JV. Y. E^i. Mirrar. 
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both old and young and greatly improve the family 
circle." Co-mglmlKy.) Mg. 










" The moat popular periodloel now published, and 
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for fanilTy reading. Flashy stories are aU excluded 
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and 11 is sought to convey instruction as well as 
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_" The ■ Household Words ■ is a treasure In a family. 


monthly journal conducted by Charles Dlckoni. It 


Is the American edition of the truly original maga 


zine conducted by -Box' In London. Its publishers 
furnish It In exceUenl style, and we wish them every 
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"it is ailed with inslruollva and well written arti- 
cles, and 11 cannot have a greater circulation than it 
doaerves. Book alter bonkTiaa been niade up from its 


Got the book and read It. You wiU flod it to be 
' Household Words ' without the baby talk —ITiuh 




wlmle work, so far as we have read."- Ioiift»W< {Ks.) 


•• It has probably done more good than any Eer odi 
cal ever printed for a similar period in the English 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
For Heading, Heference, and Private Libraries. 

FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN, FARMERS, AND MECHANICS. 
POH SCHOOL AND PtTBLlC LIBRARIES. 

For Sale hy Bangs, BiioTnEK, & Co., 13 Pwrh How New York. 

Lardner's Lectures on Science and Art: 

Popalflr Lectarea on. Science and Art; by DioNigins Lardcer, JjL. D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in the University of 
London, &c., &c. This worit is comprised in two elegant octavo volumes, 
neatly pnt up in strong muslin covera, and illustrated by several hundred 
Cuts and Ecgravinga. Price $4.00. 

In these published Lpcturea It wtlL be founi that Ihe auibor hss preserved Ihe aeme slmpHciiy and 
elegance of langus^, perspicuity of roasoninfr. and fcHelly of lllustratton, wblch renaercd his oral 

bofti Bttractlve azid easily comprehended."— I". WhiaUtey. 
" I ehai: take great plensnto in cominunicBtidg my offlolat recommcnaatEnn of these inTalunblE I.ee. 

^at they may be eKbensfyely'cltcuIaced and read throughout oar iFide-epread country." — Ira Maahev, 
gi^intadaa of PubUc lasiTuaiim, SaOi of MUUgan. 

dalion. But Ihsy should bo found too in every workshop in the land ; for science and art are here 
oihlblled in their true relatlont; and the wortme-men of our country would find here both enter- 
tainment and Inecrncaon. calculated to improve alike tlielr Intellects and their morals."— 1>, M. Rsae, 
Superinlmdaa of Schools, Ifac York da/. 

EwhanJcs Hydraulics and Mechanics : 

A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and otber Machines for 
Raising Water, Ancient and Modem, with Observations on the various 
Subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts ; including the Development 
of the Steam-Engine ; Descriptions of every Variety of Bellowa, Piston, 
and Rotary Pumps; Fire-Engines, Water-Kams, Presaure-Engines, Air- 
Machines, Eolipilea, &c. ; Remarks on Ancient "Wells, Air-Beds, Cog- 
wheels, Blowpipes, Bellows of various People, Magic Goblets, Steam- 
Idols and other Machinery of Ancient Temples : to wnich are added Ex- 
ts on Blowing and Spouting Tnbes, and other original devices ; 
9 Modes and Machine^ for raising Water; Historical Notices 
ng Siphons, Fountains, Water-Orgona, Clepsydrse, Pipes, Valves, 
Cocks, to;., &c. Illustrated by nearly 300 Cuts and Engravings. By 
Thomas Ewbank, of New York, Commissioner of Patents in the Dnited 
States Patent-Office. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2.50. 
The price of the first edition of this elegant octavo was $4.50 per copy. 
The increased and continued sale of the work enabled the pnblishers to 
reduce the price so as to bring it within the reach of all classes. 
lis Is a bigbly valuable production, replete with novelty and interest, and adapted to eratiiy 
y the hiarorlan. the phiiosophcr, and the mecbaniunn. Mr-. Ewbank'b work can not be too 
ly diculated. It is an elegant ' table-book/ auitable to all poraona. Bundreda of la 
bW and hlitorioal anecdotes, generally unknown, might be qnotod as pi " " ' 



equally the hiarorlan. the philosopher. 

njdely uiculaUd. It ia an elegant ■ tab 

ftrunbicAl and hlatoi^oal anecdotes, generally nnkuowji, might bs quoted as prooLs of the maltilkrioiu 

mteiUgence which Mr. Ewbank has amassed for tho edlflc«tlon cf thois who may itndj hia ricbly- 

enterSlnaiEVolame. We know not a compilation ipedBciilly deiigned to «diU>lt I&t mechanleal pu- 

bHophy wUeh appertains to common, donieaUe, and aoolal IHb, wltfa the pnhllB iml, to vhlch tlie 

those (hntastic and pernicious fictionB which pervert the ImaaliiBaon. and deteri<irat8 
-rupt the moral) of the IbouiibtlesB myriads who 'feed on thosa ashes.' ''—liaiimal 
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EXAMINE THESE BOOKS. 
HXSTOKZCAL WORKS.— Octavo Editions. 

The following Historical Worka are printed in Dnifovm octavo volmsea, on fine pxpn, good 
type, tuid boand in a sabstautial manner. In ordering any of tlieae works, to inani'e the genu- 
ine edidon, it will be well always lo designalB tlie octaso ediiion. 

TheHon.DsKiEL Webster, in his " Discourse before tho New York Historical SooieQr," 
•peaking of the authors of these hialociei, gays: — 

" Our great teachera and examples in the hislorical art are, doubtless, the eminent historians 
of the Greek and Homaa ages. In their several ways, they are the masters lo whom all suc- 
ceedinK times have looked for ioBtraction end improvement. Thei^ ars the models which have 
and, hiie the glnrioos crealions in marble of Grecian genius, have heon 



stood the lest of time, and, hlie the gInriOD 



Herodotus' s Ancient History: 

The Anctpnt History of Herodotus ; translated f m onojna Greek, by 

Bev. WiiLiAM BuLOE ; with the Life of H d by Leonard 

ScHMiTz, LL.D., F.R. S.E., &C., &o. 1 80— g cloth.— 
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relaSng'wilhout T™Bint™ Ibat he has seen and heard.'^'ffis My'le.seems toliave been fo^dby bis 

press was not lery common. The to>:t of this edition is printed ve^ carefully and Bccurntely, and In 
every reepect pains have been Isken to make it the most aooeptalile fbl ptlrale and public Ilbiarlei, 

Tkucydides : 

History of the Peloponttesian War. Translated from the Greek of Thti- 
cydides, to which is prefixed a Life of Thucydides, his Qualifications as 
a.i Historian, and a Survey of the History. By William Smith, D.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $1.75. 

"InThncTdidea, thaart of Hiatory is further advanced, Ihougli he lived very littls later than He- 
rodotus, andDTobably bad lend or heard hia history, though tbatia doubted, 
"l^ucydidea did not, indeed, make one whole of his worli, for he did not survive the war whose 

aore Mini formal, stitely dlEDUBElona. And he savs of tbera, they arc such as he either heard himself, 

Here is nothing to create a doubt that personally he hoard the oration of Pericles. 

"In short, Herndotus's work seems a natural, tresh productJou of the soil ; Ibat of Thucydidss be. 
longs to a more advanced state of culture. Quinclilian says of the former, i» Birodolo mnnfa Imflcr 
jhomi, of the latter, Daisat it {rrod a ecnipst inOant liH. 

" But, noon the whole, 1 am compelled to regard Tbucydides at the greater writer, Thucydidss 
waa equally trutbtul. but mors conversant with tbe motives and character of men In tbeir politlol 
relations, lie look hiflnite paini to make hlnuelf tboroughly acqunintod with transactions that oc- 

" It is said, even, tks't persons were employed by blm lo obtain information from both the belligerent 
powers, lor hia nae, vibile writing Ibe history of the Poloponnesian war. 
" He was one of the matt smhient citizens of Ula Athenian Republic, educated under the inatilulioni 
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ofSdlon, sua IrsinedlnBll tbnpolitiFBlwiBdani.IheselDBtltutiaiishnddeielapediin thetn 
•t-'ce Ibeir estublishment. A morp profound Intellect never applied iBolf to historical inve 
re dear-sighted and impartiai judge of human coodDcl, nevei dealt wllb the fortunes 






The work of Herodolne licrgphic, flnrgit, drsmallc, and ethi(:al in Ihehl^heeldpcme; but It is no 
>rk of a fn^ citizen nt a free repnblJe, pereonall; experienced In Ibe conduct of Its affiilrs. Th< 
r of tbe Felbpnnneeian wnr, on tbe other bsnd, could 011I7 hare been produced by a mm nhi 



■ - ■-" tot ever.'"— amfd IVriirtr. 



" Thucydldee posaefsed peculiar uuallHcntluna for tbe office of biatorinn nf tlie Fnloponnnaian war, 
■t he waj a man of Ihotoueh cultivation, and an aetor in the ecenea which he depict! ; be devoted 

for' truth Bnd™5ilce. llis work EUnda alone, end, in its kiod, haa neither equal nor riral Hit pifr 

Bieilyend'ite melincEofj lerroinaKon. The tranalaHon of Dr Smith ia admitted by judSous eritiei 
to be decidedly the beat, in ai^tic czemitlon and in diose qnslilies dB^rahlc in luch a perfoinisnct^ 



Ccesar and Salhtst : 

The Commentaries of C^sar. Translated into English, to whicli is pre- 
fixed a Discourse concerning the Roman Art of War, by William Dejn- 
can; and a Life of Caisar by Leonard Schuitz, LL.D., F.R.S.C, 

The History of the Conspiracy of Catiline, and the Jnpirtliine War. By 

C. Crispus Sallustius. Translated by Wilmam Rose, 
These two works are bound together in one neat octavo volume. Price Sl-76. 

what rflnWd diteclly to hlmaelf. The cleBmesa. purity and precision of his style are aa characterlitio 
of him as any of his great achlevemenU."— Donfcl IViiata; 

" Of the Roman writers, tnv preference ia strongly for Halhist I admire hbi reach of thought, hia 
clearness of style, as well as hia accuracy of narration. He is sufflcieDlly concise ; he is senlentioua 

There sre, indeed, 10 hia style, some rou^mesaes belonging to the Roman tongue at an earlier age, 

Mo character drawing can well exceed hia delineation of Catiline, bis account of Jufurlha, or hia par- 
allel between Cffisar and Cato, I have thought, sometlrnea. that I saw reaemhlancea bHlween his terse 
and powerful perioda, and the remarks and eajinfs of Br. Johnson, aa they appear, not in his alaKly 
performancea, but in the record of his cuDversaCiona, by Boawell."— IMnicI WAiUr. 

iMspicnily of expression for which the wlglnal Is eo Jnstly lamons- The 



le Jugurtblne War. The Life of Cssar, hj f rofessoi 



Baker's Livy : 

The History of Rome. By Titos Livids. Tranalated from the original, 
with Notes and Illastrations. By George Baser. 2 volumes 8vo. 
Price $4.00. 

"There <a an epic completeneas in hia [Liyj-'s] great work. His style is rich and flovring; his de- 
icrintione excellent; and, indeed, there It a noblenosa and grandeur about hia whole work, well fitted 
to hn ZBagnificent purpose in writing il."— Daniel Waaler. 

"There are many romons for regarding Livy as the greatest of Ibe anclsnt historiflns. His srtle 
may be pronounced almost taulllfisa i and a great proof of its excellence Is, that the charms with which 
itiB Invested are so lltHa salient and so equally dlftUsod, that all llie parts m their proportion seem to 
unite to pioduce a form ot the rareat beau^ and grace. TTie charms nf hia manner and aptrit, the 
troth of his BtBlenients, and the juatoeas of his views, will for ever preserve bis work among the moal 

(iec'fdedly the besreier made into Englieb. It preserves much of the lone, and is ainenlarV faithfal 
10 the Binue, uf Ihe illustrious Roman. The notes, and other illustralioDS which are added, embrace 
whatever usetol learning hat tieen conttibated by ecbolara Ibr tbe h«lt apprecitdon of Uw author and 
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ThaeYs Agriculture : 

The Principles of Agricultarp, by Albert D. Thaer; tranalated by Wi!- 
liam Shaw and Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., F. R. S. With a Memoir 
of the Author. I vol. 8vo — strong cloth. Price $3.00. 
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Randall's Sheep-Husbandry : 

Sheep-HHsbandry ; with an Account of the different Breeds, and General 
Directions in regard to Summer and Winter Managetnent, Breeding, and 
the Treatment of Biaeases. With tinmerons Portraits and Engravings 
of Sheep, Shepherds, Dogs, &n. By Hekrt S. RAtii>Ai.i., Secretary 
of State of the State of New York. 1 vol. 8vo — strong cloth. Price 
$1.50. 
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Aragds Astrmomy: 

Popular Leetnres on Astronomy, by M. Abago. With Additions and Cnr- 
s, by Doctor Lardwer. Containing numerous Illustrations. Fifth 
96 pp. Svo. Price 26 cenla. 



To «U who MT eonveraant with the esiatinE state o; 
u^dntiea of hU office 



knonTi that, in addition to Ihe repils 



-informod persons, including ladiei Ir 
ifHsnsly in Ihe itrioteet lenio of Oie Cei 
:red b; Dr. Lardmr in ttug counlry 
.J.J i.i._. ibUeatlon, nor that he 



laarB. It doe) not appear that M, Ara)[o ever desi^nisd thetrpnblltBtUin, nor that he erer eien cum. 
niltted them to writing'. A person emplojed b; one of the BrDHeli pnbliihers reported them; and 
aepnblirntion, reputed to 6e M. Arago'i iecnirej, ianQlhtoit more Uian ait report, which, though It 
eouK not be Icgdliy publiahed or circulated In France, obtained throu^ the Belgian bookcellera and 
the^ correspondents an extensirs iOcga] clrculnlioB in that country. A tranilatlon of thii report was 
dnsniated largely In England." 
The pnblltheri of the present rolume, being aware thK 'rro™ of a inore or less lniporlai.t kind 

Englth translHtion, and that omiaalona and oliajma must have reaulred to I* filled nn by some person 
eorirersant with tlie science, and capable of writing upon it in a clesr and fsmlliar Etyle. applipd to Dr. 
Lardner, sud induced him to revise the reported lectures, and Co add to them auch topics as might 
ipuear desirable to give them Incisased uliliij. The result of Ihls arrangemeiit hat been the present 

The Zion Songster: 

Thfi Zion Songster: a Collection of Hymns and Spintaal Songs, generally 
sung at Camp and Prayer Meelings. and in Eevi vals of Relijiion. Neatly 
boand in roan, with stamped sides, and sold at 30 cents per copy retdL 
Over fifty thousand copies of this little Work have been Buld. 
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Shelley's Poetical Woj-ks {complete) : 

The Poetirfll Works of Pkrct Bvsshe Shei,let. With Remarks on the 
.Poelica' Faculty, anil its Influetice on Human Destiny, embracing a Bi- 
ograpliica! and Critical Notice, liy G. G. Foster. 1 vol. 12mo, 750 pp. 



Price 11.50. 




ThlBlabyftrtJiefulTeBt and mott complete edition 
ftvor wilh which It baa been recoirarl may lie Inferred i 
called for, and are ntrendy aold. Tbii edit on conouni i 
faj.o»>.ooteaendtho«^hia«ilb. 


of Shelley's wotltawblch hot uppeated. th'S 
Vom the fact that Ihree large ediuVna hove been 
all Che accredited poetical works of Ehelley, with 


" No modem poRl," says B. M. Stwidard, ■> was wer 
action.."-" He waa « greater man Ihan hia noble frfrn 
ne.rr compUined. In every pafe of hia writinp, Hop 
ins .''hakaper*, ever wrote so much, and ao ivefl. Evr 
flnast mu^^c. He i. every day beeomlnj more popula 
•pprei^'M ana love the mtonss beauty and hope of thli 


d Byron," conUnues the ssme writer, "for he 
n and Faith BO hand in hand. No man, except 
■rythlng In his poetry eecma to set itself to the 
r, and thousands who hnow nothing of poctrj 
1 great and aobie-bearted poet" 



German Phrase-Book: 

A. Phrase-Book in Enolisli atid German, with a Literal Translation of the 
German into English, Qrriij);;ec] on tlie Plan of a Dictionary; together 
with a Complete Explanation of the Soutids and the Accentuation of the 
German. By Mohitb Erthkilkr. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. ISmo, 172 
pages. Price, in paper covers, 25 cents. 



GemiBO languBge."~H. Vethixe. 

History of Shoes and Shoemakers : 

The Book of the Feet : a History of Boots and Shoes, with Illostrfttions of 
the Fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
and ihe prevailing Styles throughout Europe during the Middle Ages, 
down to tile Present Period. Also, Hints to Lastmakers, and Remedies 
for Corns, &c. By J. Sparkes Hall, Patent Elastic Bootmaker to her 
Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, lux. With a History of Boots 
and Shoes in the UniteiJ States, Biographical Sketches of eminent Shoe- 
makers, and Crispin Anecdotes. Price 50 cents. A book addressed to 
those who wear Boots and Shoes, and also to those who make them. 
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Life of Henry Clay : (In Press.) 

The Life of Henry Clay ; from his Birth, brought down to the Preaent 
Time. By Epes Sargent, Esq. I vol. 8vo, in cloth binding. Price 



The abone Books may be procured from any of the Booksellers, or orders may 
be stnt to Banos, BaOTiiER, & Co., 13 Park Kow, New York. 
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Barnes's Wars of the French Revolution : 

History of the Wars of the French Revolution, from the breaking out of 
the Wnr in 1792 tti the Reatorarion of a General Peace in 1815; com- 
prehending the Civil History of Great Britain and France during that 
period. By Edward Baikeb. With an Original History of the Last 
War between the United States and Great Britain, by William Urim- 
SHAVr, of Philadelphia, 2 vols. 8vo— strong cloth. Price $i.OO. 
This hiiloty of Iha wwa gf Europe during the eventful period cmbracod wilhin Its psges has passed 
Qu'ough several large cditionB Id this countrr, but the high price at which it was said has heretofore 
tended to lioiit its cireulAtiou. The present edition ia fold at a price which ^11 enable almoatorory 
^Diilj and hbrary to pcBsess themselves of one of the most interesting historical records which were 



Ferguson's Rome : 

History of the Progress and Termination of the Roman Repnblic, by Adah 
Febouson. With a Notice of the Author, by Lord JmrsRS-T. 1 vol., 
Bvo. Price $1.75. 

"This work has been translated Into several modem languages, andfaas been justly described bsobb 
tastructTL.™ animates by jirofound and masterly delineatlom of ebatactcr, as well as by'''the p'htlo. 



Gillies' Greece : 

The History of Ancient Greece, its Colonies and Conquests, to the Divis- 
ion of the Macedonian Empire ; including the History of Literature, Phi- 
losophy, and Fine Arts. By John Gillies, LL.D., F. A. S. 1vol. 
8vo— strong cloth. Price S2.00. 
" The best critics have regarded this Illatorj of Greece by tlie rcynlbistoriograpber of the University 
of Glasgow as one of the mastsrpiecoB of historical literature in our langof^e. This edition Is from that 
which rec^ved the author's Inst oonecliana and improyementB." 



The Tatler and Guardian: 

The Tatler and Guardian, chiefly by Sir RiciiAan Steele nnd Joseph 
Addison ; and an Account of the Authors, by Thomas Babbington 
MACiui.Ar. With Notes and Indexes. 1 vol. 8vo— neatly bound in 
clolh. Price $2.50. 

"In the prose literature of the English language itnill he idmilted. by alt thornnghly^ducatcd 
eriticB, that ttiere is nothing upon the whole iiioi-o Bdmirable than those apleniild series of pBpers by 

dian.' In morali and scnammt Quite U nothing mote Just and manly, and in style they are still the 
snapproBchaiile models by irttioh ill 6it UeIigK ubieTementD in Ibis department of authorship Bra 
JBdged. They are wonhj to he ranked imi ttie immortal poems which m a previous age were pm- 
i— ;ji,_oi.4apere, ajeuser.andMiKoii. Kmy man of our own generation is enlilled tositinjod* 
le works ofOie great En^sh enayistsof Queen Jtmie'i dme, that mm is Thomu BA 
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rorULAR LECTURES ON 

ASTRONOMY, 

BY M. ARAGO ; 

WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 

BY DR. LARD>'ER: 



ILLUSTRATED BY FIFTY-T 
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LECIUUKXI. 




ComcUP-Ilall'Va and giher Ceromi— Physical 


Heavenly Bodies, 


Consmuiiun of dmipts. 


LECTURK IV. 


LECTURE XTI, 




Eclipml of tli8 Muun-EtlliiaeB of the Sun. 


LECTURE V. 


The Tidei. 


Diatances nfihe Planeis-The Snn-PhyBiPal Cnn- 


LECTURE XTV. 


iiimiton ,.f the :*un-The Muon— Physical CuiaUtu- 




tionoftlieHnon. 


LECTUKE XV. 


LECTURE VI. 


The Atmnephere— Of the Moon in the Dorlzon- 


Mercury— Physical Con.tlluUon of Mercuir- Ve- 




Sun-I'liyaicsl Consdniti.m of Venus. Superior 


. LECTURE XV[. 








four Taleacouic Planeta ; Jnno, Cerea, PalU t, Veala. 


LECTURE XV [L 


LECTURE VIL 


Tho Calendar. 

APPENDIX. 


JupHei and his aBH,lll.e»— Phy.lcal Contlllulion of 


Tablfl of Ihe ConntKllariun!, with llio number ol 


JuiJjLer— Shlum. ]|I9 Kins nni] hii SaleLUtes — Her. 
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TO THES r^XJIBIjiIC 

SCIEHrCS AND EXPERIBNCE 

i'liT Ihe rinsT time united in the preparalion of 

POPULAR REMEDIES! 



The workl liiis sutTurecI long enotigh from the lirazoii-fsiced impositions of 
qnackerj. Every iudiviiiiiiil of common sense Will acknowledge upon a am- 
inent's reflection, the absurdity of the assumptiona constantly paraded before 
their eyes, by igiiornnt pretenders : that all meitASBEcsn be cured by the use 
of a tii'ffh rented}/, and one which generally proves upon examination, to be 
either a weak and worlblces combination of the cheapest droge, or a prepara- 
tion of dangerous cbarnctcr, which is placed in the hands of an unsuspecting 
Public, by persons ignornnt or reckless of its deleterious properties when 
applied to certain of the diseases for which it ia vnunted in flaming hand- 
bills and advertisements. These evils have long been a source of unavailing 
r^rel lo all conscientious professional men, who have found the quiet an<! 
certain results of research and science incompetent to resist or diminish the 
deluge with which the country is constantiy overflowed, of Ukivessal 
Panaceas, All Cijhing Pij,ls, and Pain R^liovprs of such mystci-ious prop 
ertJes as were never known to be combined in oni form in fact the b'jme 
remedy being confidently rcomrainded to make the hair r/row to cube 
CORNS, to c/teck diarrhco, and to accomplish i thouiinti similar unheard of 
contradictions. No absurdity has proved too gross for an nier ueduJous 
public to believe, providing it has been well susl^ined by bold asservations 
in large type, and strings of factitious teslimonials from obscure, distant, oi 
undiscoverable persons, added to which is ofli;n ibund the most irreverent 
quotations from holy writ, and even blasphemous appeals to the Deity. 

The true moans of placing an effectual obstacle to the further progress of 
such mercenary, detestable, and highly injurious traflic in the health and 
lives of the people, has at length, we are convinced, been discovered in the 
suhfititution of good and reliable medicines prepared and presented in a 
POPULAR FORM for the first timb in the history of medicihe, by men of 
the highest standing in their profession, of acknowledged science, unblem- 
ished integrity, and long experience. The proprietors feel that they may 
jiially congratulate themselves and the public in being enabled to make 
known the fact that 

JAMES McCLINTOCK, M.D. 

e PhlLuleJphiB 



haa consented to offer for general use, his remedies for the chief diseases 
that afflict manliind. Tiiese remedies are the fruit of nearly THmir years' 
pbactiok of Medicine and Surgery, and of the widest study and resewch m 
the fields of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Therajpeuiics. 
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A NEW iVIONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

CONJMJOTED BY OlIAULES DICKENS. 
A Periodical with 500,000 Interested Keaders. 
iThehesl investment f/et — 20,000 vahiabh ideas and ddigldful fancks for tiie% 
tnfling suvi of $2 ! 
This work combines at oneo the most usefni instiiictioB, the most pleasant enter- 1 
tainaient, and is, witlial, a model of style in English composition — bringing a treii- S 
re to every library, and adding a charm to every home. 
Two yolnmes a year, containing oyer 1200 royal octavo pages. Terms, i 
year, payable in advance, or 20 cents a number. 

Complete sets oi Household Words (seven volumes), and cases for uniform birid-| 
ing, constantly on hand. 
Address all orders to 

McELRATH & BAllKER, Publishers; 17 Spruce st., New York 
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